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Masters and Men on 
the Railway 


UBLIC opinion at the present moment is verv 
deeply exercised in questions connected with railway 
companies. This interest takes three different 

forms. Leaving the public to the last, the two 
others are the companies and the railwaymen, organised 
as the N.U.R. ‘The companies, since the war, have not 
failed in enterprise, the latest scheme being that of the 
Midland and Scottish, who contemplate an expenditure 
of {14,000,000 in renewing, renovating, building and other 
essentials to development. ‘The scale on which they are 
working may be judged from the fact that they are building 
30,000 new wagons, a large number of them mineral trucks 
for the conveyance of coal. We need not dwell on the 
other items ; they are such as business men with a hopeful 
view of a trade recovery would set going at once. Inci- 
dentally, this programme involves the spending of a great 
deal of money in wages and, therefore, ought in a consider- 
able way to help the reduction of unemployment. It is 
not necessary to praise the great railwavs for their 
patriotism. ‘Their aim is strictly business, but it is business 
in which the country is very closely concerned because 
of the dependence of all industry on efficient and moderately 
cheap transport. : j 
The other movement is of a different character. It is 

an association of the men of all the different grades of 
employment on the railway system to demand an increase 
of wages which has been roughly estimated to mean a 
total of £30,000,000. There is this obvious difference 
between what the employed and what their employers 
are doing. ‘The employers, at any rate, are spending money 
in order that they may earn more. The employed are 
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seeking to induce others to pay to them an aggregate of 
£30,000,000 in addition to the wages they command at 
present. It is an extraordinary time in which to formulate 
such a proposal because, although there is a_ brighter 
outlook in cotton and allied trades, there has as yet been 
no general recovery. The wages of railwaymen were 
raised to an extent of which they had not dreamt before 
the war, and the high rates then fixed, with few exceptions, 
remain. 

Our concern is not with the employed or tie 
employers, but with that general public which uses tie 
railways and pays for all, the wages of the men aid 
the interest on the capital laid out. They do not do o 
directly, but through the prices charged to them for t ie 
conveyance of goods and passengers. ‘To-day there ae 
few people who do not join in the complaint that hi h 
railway rates have a restricting, almost a paralysing, eff 2t 
on business. Unless transport can be done cheaply, thee 
is very little chance of any large industry making a prof t. 
We think of agriculture first because, after all, the provisicn 
of food is the most important business of all, and the effe + 
of cheap distribution would be felt all over the countr ’. 
Every individual kind of food is raised most profitab y 
on land adapted for that purpose. It is certain that the Con .- 
mittee presided over by Sir Auckland Geddes will have 
to go very thoroughly into this matter, although the pre- 
ceding investigation, usually called the Linlithgow Com- 
mission, did the best it could to unravel the tangle grown 
round rates. The conclusion to which it came has not becn 
seriously disputed. It is, that there is far too great a 
“spread” between the price of food as obtained by the 
grower and the retail price. Sir Auckland Geddes and his 
colleagues will, no doubt, make a detailed examination 
of the railway factor and other transport. 

This being the case, it seems a very unsuitable mcmer.t 
for drawing up of a new scale of wages by the railway workers. 
It cannot fairly be said that the lower grades, at any rate, 
are skilled workers. They are not more so than agricultural 
labourers, yet in the country the railway porter may occupy 
a cottage near that of an agricultural labourer and find 
that the latter has to do an increasing amount of skilled 
work. The farm hand is not greatly valued to-day unless 
he knows something of the new machinery which the 
farms have acquired in order to reduce the inordinate 
expense of hand labour. It is not only on major operations, 
such as threshing and reaping, but on many of the smaller 
operations that a machine is used instead of the hands, 
and unless a young man has a moderate amount of intelli- 
gence and careful habits, it is folly to trust him with 
machinery. ‘There are many means of teaching him «ll 
he needs to know, and the farmer requires that a new 
employee shall be able to handle or manage all the various 
inventions for cutting, grinding, sowing, harrowing, plougl- 
ing and even such dairy work as milking by machiner). 
The agricultural labourer may or may not receive 2) 
adequate return for these services. In most cases he docs 
not, because the prices received for what is done on th: 
land are not sufficient to enable the farmer to give then . 
The demand made by the railwaymen will, of cours: , 
be scanned by the Wages Board. Far would it be from any 
of us to object to any fair increase, but we do say that ever’ 
class of worker ought to consider that his class is only 
section of society, and that, while no individual is to b 
blamed for claiming anything to which he is entitle 
there is a necessity in these times of continued unemploy 
ment for every class to consider what will be the effect o 
their action on the comfort and happiness of trades othe 
than their own. The trades do not live on so man 
islands; they are parts of a whole and, therefore 
dependent on one another. 





Our Frontispiece 


(y frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Patrici 
Blackwood, who is the youngest daughter of the secon 
Marquess of Dufferin and Ava, and of the Countess Howe. 


*4* It is particularly rejuested that no permission to photograp 
houses, gardens and livestock on behalf of CouNtRY LiFE be granted 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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LL those who understand the spirit of old agri- 
cultural relations will agree with Sir Howard 
| Frank’s eulogy of the old type of landlord which 
recently appeared in the Times. ‘The old squire was 
) disturbing factor in the peaceful countryside. It was 
ore frequently urged against him that he was almost too 
lerant, especially to those whom he had known as boys 
:ad girls on the estate. Examples might be given by the 
'undred to establish the truth of this. On Tyneside 
c.ands an ancient and much-coveted farmhouse. There 
‘e many who would give almost anything to possess it, 
et it has been tenanted by the same family of agricul- 
irists for three hundred years, and the owner is proud of 
he fact. On the estate of Lord Crewe in Cheshire, as on 
many other estates in the country, there is a good propor- 
tion of the inhabitants whose name is that of the village 
they inhabit. It carries them back to a time before place- 
names came to be used as surnames. Even in these difficult 
times many of the old stock are with us yet. Of the 
Brownlows, Spencers, Cokes, Cavendishes, Beauforts, and 
hundreds of others, it is still common to hear it said 
that anyone who had the luck to get on their farms reckoned 
himself settled for life. ‘There is not a county in England 
but has families bred and trained to understand and apply 
the kindly duties of a landowner. It is higher taxation that 
is driving them away. 


NOTHING could have been better in its way than the 

speech made by Sir James Barrie on his being pre- 
sented with the Freedom of Dumfries. He would readily 
have been forgiven had he strayed into the region of the 
sad and sentimental, but he only showed in a few hints 
that there was any tendency to do so. He confessed that 
his walk in the moonlight of memory did not make him feel 
younger. ‘‘'Too many loved ones who walked Dumfries 
in my time will not pass this way again,” and the wit of 
the Spanish proverb he quoted does not entirely conceal 
its bitterness. “‘ God gives us walnuts when we have no 
teeth to crack them.” The visits to the haunts of his 
youth naturally called up memories of the country round 
Dumfries. ‘‘ Criffel, the Nith frozen, the Nith released, 
Torthorwald, Caerlaverock, Lincluden, the Solway, the 
very names of them are music to Scottish ears.” Not only 
the landscape, but the friends of his youth rose up in 
imagination; John Neilson, the mathematical master, to 
whom, if all the teaching profession were to receive prizes, 
“I know whom I should begin with— First Prize, John 
Neilson,’”’ and the boy James McMillan, sketched with 
inimitable skill, ‘‘ I felt, when we were boys, that he was—a 
Presence, and I feel it still.” He gave, too, a brief charac- 
terisation of Burns, whose name is linked with Dumfries. 
‘The errors and woes of Burns are, perhaps, too much 
harped upon. In his life even he, too, had his walnuts, and 
by all the gods, he could crack them.” His definition of 
genius was ‘‘ to know how best to crack your walnuts.” 
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NATURALLY, some interesting autobiographical me- 

mories found a place in this unconventional review. 
He told, for instance how he, with certain young mathema- 
ticians, crept up walls and down trees and became pirates 
in a sort of Odyssey that was long after to become the play 
of ‘‘ Peter Pan.’ He confessed, too, that he would never 
have taken to play-writing seriously “ but for pressure from 
two great Englishmen, Sir Henry Irving and Mr. George 
Meredith.” Irving not only induced him to write plays, but 
“it was he who got me out of the way of writing them on the 
backs of old envelopes.” Lightly he gave us the reason for 
Meredith’s interest as being that ‘‘ he liked me to go down 
to his famous chalet and tell him about theatres without 
his having to go to them himself.’”’ For the rest, he re-told 
his young adventures on the Nith and how he played 
truant on the last day of an examination. He described 
the genesis and writing of a novel running to a hundred 
thousand words that he preserved till, in later life, he tore 
the manuscript gently to pieces in case it should become the 
prey of body-snatchers. Also, he had the memory of a 
staggering work entitled “‘ Bandelero the Bandit.”” After the 
playful description of his first attempt at drama, he casually 
remarked that he might have been a great painter also had 
it not been for an inveterate habit of losing his paint-box. 
His speech was remarkably good even for Sir James Barrie. 
It was the manly utterance of one who could look back 
with pleasure and forward without flinching. 


GIPSY MAID. 

(Adapted from the Russian.) 
My Love is thine till life be ended ; 
Was the gipsy maiden’s vow. 
I’ll love thee, dear, till death divide us 
Till the embers cease to glow. 
Her hearth for thee she will abandon, 
Follow thee through wood and glade ; 
A gipsy’s love will alter never, 
Till the debt of life be paid. 
No want impairs her love’s abiding, 
Love in all her being reigns, 
She only longs for tender kisses, 
Gipsy blood burns in her veins. 
In hours of trial, days of sorrow, 
Tears the maiden scorns to shed, 
Bears life’s cross with brave endurance, 
Love, the crown above her head. 
The passing scene may shift and vary, 
And time a changeful story tell. 
One grief alone, her love’s betrayal 
Would sound the gipsy’s dying knell. 

C. HAGBERG WRIGHT. 


HERE can be few educational institutions which have 
shown so rapid a growth as the University of Leeds, 
originally the Yorkshire College of Science. Its beginning 
was very small indeed. Sir Michael Sadler tells us that 
the only student who put in an appearance on the opening 
day was a collier. ‘The late Professor Arthur Riicker, 
Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford, and afterwards 
Principal of the University of London, set about teaching 
him the first proposition of the first book of Euclid. ‘The 
story makes us long to know the biography of that solitary 
collier! In addition to Dr. Riicker, there were two other 
professors in the college, Sir Edward ‘Thorpe, whose title 
came afterwards, and Mr. A. H. Green of the Geological 
Survey, a Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 
who later was appointed to the Chair of Geology at Oxford. 
Professor Miall joined two years later. ‘There was no halting 
or turning back after a beginning was made. ‘The success 
of the college, which afterwards became the Leeds Uni- 
versity, was due to a determination on the part of the authori- 
ties to have the best teaching possible. ‘They did not 
take inferior men, in the vain hope that the reputation of 
the college could be founded in that way. Events have 
proved the soundness of their policy. In Yorkshire, if 
anywhere in England, there was a need and a demand for 
teaching in science. ‘The college began in 1874 with three 
professors and twenty-four students. ‘The university 
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into which it was converted has now 268 men and women 
on its teaching staff, 42 departments of study and more 
than 1,600 day students, of whom 1,475 gave their whole 
time to university work last session. It is a very great 
record. 


~HE Central Landowners’ Association have replied most 
effectually to an utterance of Mr. Stephen Walsh 
when he was the Minister of State for War. The state- 
ment was made on the eve of the General Election and was 
to the effect that, with a Labour Government in power, “‘there 
would be a restitution of the stolen lands of the people.” 
Such language is common enough on the Socialistic plat- 
forms, but a Minister of State is properly held to a greater 
accountability for his words than the rank and file. If there 
were any truth in the allegation, it would mean that at some 
time or another the people owned the land and the present 
landowners stole it from them. Mr. Walsh did not go 
so far back as the beginning of ownership, though that 
it was private as far back as our annals go, is capable of 
proof. In Saxon times land belonged to private individuals. 
Probably the first land that was ever cultivated did so like- 
wise. What Mr. Walsh was referring to was the enclosure 
of common lands in the eighteenth century. The land- 
owners’ answer is to recite the facts. More food was needed 
and demanded, and there was no way to get it save by 
improved cultivation. It was a large measure and forcibly 
applied, and that there were certain injustices connected 
with it neither the landlord nor anybody else who has studied 
the matter denies. Every capable judge agrees that en- 
closure was necessary. Between 1845 and 1875, 590,000 
acres were enclosed and divided among 25,930 people. 
There were 520 Lords of Manor who received 443 acres 
and 21,810 common-right owners who received 24 acres 
each; 12,527 recipients were “‘ yeomen and _ farmers, 
shopkeepers and tradesmen, labourers and miners, and 
artizans.”’ Where is there any trace of robbery in this ? 
It is cultivation, and cultivation alone, that gives value to 
land. ‘The fields of England were originally marsh and moor 
and bare hillside, much of it covered with scrub, and a great 
deal of it under water. It was reclaimed mostly by private 
efforts. At the present moment, our Socialist friends 
may be reminded that there are many thousands of acres 
of land in its original condition that could be purchased 
for a song by those who wish to make valuable acres out 
of waste. 


A, CORRESPONDENT sends this little note to show the 
~~ special charm of William Blake’s famous song when 
rendered by the fresh young voices of girls: Although 
many thousands of schools have been singing Blake’s 
poem “ Jerusalem,” it was only this year that Wemblev’s 
great choir familiarised the crowd with his name and 
genius. I did not see, did not hear it. Long admired as a 
poem, the power and beauty of it when sung was unknown 
in spite of scholastic popularity. But on Saturday evening, 
at a well known girls’ school, for the first time I heard it 
sung, and got a new glimpse of and new pleasure in Blake. 
This childless, natural man who loved children would have 
glowed with delight to see the white-clad girls, young- 
eved cherubim they would have been to him, singing with 
their sweet round mouths : 
Bring me my bow of burning gold 
Bring me my arrows of desire. 

Untouched by any emotion of maturity, that clear fluting 
kept reminding me of the untroubled, careless joy of Blake 
and his vision at once childlike and prophetic. It rose 
before one. A deeply satisfied instinct responded to the 
youngness voicing Blake, impossible in a mature choir. 
In the girls’ voices was neither remembrance of the past 
nor desire for the future. Like flowers, they bloomed 
haphazard, touching and inconsequent, arrayed in the 
incommunicable charm of childhood as mysteriously distant 
as the vision on which the poet gazed. It was an unforget- 
table and lovely impression of youth and of the poet of 
youth, so long neglected by the bulk of his countrymen, 
now together singing his ecstatic and spiritual prophecy 
of England. 
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DR. J.S. HALDANE has taken Professor Gilbert Murray’s 

experiment with Lord Balfour into a different atmo- 
sphere. Others think that they have advanced a great 
deal when they have discarded the ancient ghost or spook 
and invented a new psychology to account for anything 
they do not understand. Dr. Haldane for psychology 
substitutes physics. His theory is that unspoken thougl+ 
cannot be interpreted. In other words, he believes thet 
the mode of transmission is simply by ordinary sound wave:. 
Mistakes by the subject he accounts for as arising froin 
imperfect hearing. We gather that, unless the thought wer - 
actually expressed in words, the Professor, in anoth - 
room, could not make anything but a guess at it. On: 
thing about this theory is that at all events it can be put t) 
serious test. Next time Lord Balfour undertakes to giv 
Professor Gilbert Murray an opportunity of reading hi. 
thoughts when they are in different parts of the hous: , 
it would be of the greatest interest to have the though 
expressed on paper only, and not by the spoken worc 
In a sense, that would make the experiment even mor 
wonderful than it was before, because it would show tha 
the ear, like the eye, had the potentiality of being develope: 
to such an extent that it would catch signs which floa 
about inaudible to most people, but might be caught by 
a very delicate ear or by some mechanical contrivance 
which would do for sound what the telescope does for 
sight. If science were able to follow out that-suggestion, 
man might yet come to realise the poet’s fancy in being 
able to listen to the quiring of the stars. 


THE HAPPY PEACOCKS. 
The peacocks on my china bowl 
Regard me with a knowing eye 
As ever languidly they trail 
Their glories of embroidered tail 
Proud crest, and iridescent stole— 
The peacocks on the terraces 
Rear little peacocks; moult; and die; 
Are anxious when it rains; and fight ; 
And shriek most horribly at night— 
But not the peacocks on the bowl! 

VALENTINE FANE. 


T’ is no disrespect to Captain Jameson, who won the 
championship of squash rackets last year, nor to Mr. 
Macpherson, who has now worthily succeeded him, to 
wish that Mr. J. E. TTomkinson had won instead of either 
of them. For years before the championship was insti- 
tuted Mr. Tomkinson was in a class by himself among 
amateurs, the uncrowned king of squash. He can still play 
a great game, but a man who played rackets for Eton 
in 1898 cannot, in 1924, be quite at his best nor last quite 
so long as he once did. It would have been very pleasant 
if his name could have been inscribed in the list of champions, 
but youth had to be served, and he just failed, coming to 
a point in the third and deciding game when he could 
do no more. Perhaps he felt like that gallant champion 
of the ring, Broughton, who, when he fell at last before 
Slack, declared that he could hit his man if only he could 
see him. To most middle-aged gentlemen, who in the 
mildest form of squash soon find themselves struggling 
for breath, Mr. Tomkinson appears a miracle and a hero. 


\VE publish to-day the first of two articles on a modern 

house that well merits the epithet remarkable. Nothing 
like it has, we believe, yet been built in England, though 
houses of somewhat similar design are increasingly popular 
in California, where they have been evolved from the old 
Spanish architecture, and from Dutch architecture in South 
Africa. It is the work of an English architect, however, and 
is in no way an imitation of the types just mentioned. On 
the contrary, it is a spontaneous application of the principles 
that are already moulding the best modern buildings to the 
requirements of a modern country house in a sheltered and 
sunny position. As the great business premises of New York 
are tending to become architectural machines for the efficient 
transaction of affairs, so Encombe, at Sandgate, which 
Mr. Basil Ionides has built for Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Philipson, 
might be called a machine for satisfying the requirements, 
both esthetic and utilitarian, of modern country life. 
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FEEDING THE GULLS IN 


HE Thames, as it flows through London, is wide enough 

to afford good sanctuary to more birds than is commonly 

supposed. I was told by a keen observer, whose daily 

avocation took him past Lambeth Bridge, that last 

winter he had seen, quite close to that spot, all the types 
of gulls which are regarded as common in this country. Herring, 
lesser black-backed and kittiwake gulls were frequently observed, 
and occasionally also the greater black-backed and common gulls. 
My informant was also confident that he had seen the Iceland 
gull there. The black-headed gull, of course, far outnumbers all 
the other gulls put together, and has found the Londoner so kind 
and attentive to his needs that each winter he appears to arrive 
in increasing numbers. 
London, his plumage seems to retain none of the dirt and grime 
of the metropolis—and his amazing tameness have endeared 
him to those who frequent the Embankment and certain of the 
en losed waters in the public Parks. 


His spotless whiteness—for, even in” 
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LONDON 


With the exception of schoolchildren with their parents, 
generally up from the country in the Christmas holidays, and 
a few isolated enthusiasts, the bulk of their food appears to be 
provided by the workers in the vicinity, who spend a portion 
of the lunch hour in throwing scraps, and watching the pretty 
evolutions of the gulls in catching them. Especially in the 
neighbourhood of the Temple is it possible to see, day after day, 
gulls congregated at the same spots, waiting for their liberal 
supply of stale bread, which is provided by some of the staff 
from Somerset House and other offices near by. 

The average visitor and, for that matter, most Londoners 
do not appear to patronise at all what is certainly one of the 
finest open entertainments in town. Possibly, this is because 
of disappointments caused by visiting the wrong place at the 
wrong time, with unsuitable food. 

The gulls will almost always be found between midday and 
two o’clock on the Embankment opposite the County Council 


WESTMINSTER. 
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buildings and from Cleopatra’s 
Needle down to the Temple. 
In St. James’s Park they 
chiefly congregate close to 
the bridge and on the north 
side, where the water is near 
to the path. They are usually 
not far off at other times of 
the day, but if the weather is 
mild, they may not show any 
great interest in a visitor with 
scraps of bread or cake. They 
can, however, rarely resist 
lumps of cheese, which are 
quite as much appreciated as 
fish, or scraps of meat, and 
far less messy to handle. In 
cold weather they are ravenous 
and will readily devour any- 
thing in the shape of food, 
with the exception that in 
St. James’s Park they often 
exhibit considerable reluctance 
in picking this up off the ice 
when the water is frozen over. 

It is surprising what keen 

sight the birds have and, though BELOW WESTMINSTER BRIDGE 
in mid-winter there are usually 
e2ough of them near by to ensure 
a crowd in a few moments, in 
early autumn or spring, when 
their numbers are fewer, it is 
generally effective to place a 
couple of pieces of cheese in 
sight, and to wave the arms 
as in the action of throwing. 
I have frequently done this 
when the nearest gull in sight 
was seventy or eighty yards 
away. This bird will usually 
fly past and, finding the bait 
attractive, will take it; in 
less than a couple of minutes 
there will be a crowd fiercely 
struggling for the food. 

So keen are they after the 
cheese that it was necessary to 
get everything ready before : second 
putting down several pieces, . . 
and to run the six or eight feet ; y the 
distance from which most of the , . : m am 
accompanying photographs 
were taken, or the whole of the 
bait would have been eaten 
before I could have made an 
exposure. In really cold 
weather it was even necessary 
to enlist the help of a spectator 
to stand over the cheese and 
keep the gulls off while I was 
getting into position. AN ARCHWAY OF WINGS. 

On a snowy day, when 
the birds were exceptionally 
hungry, I have walked along 
the Embankment with a piece 
of cheese on the top of my hat 
and have not been able to keep 
it there for ten seconds before 
some bird, bolder than the 
rest, would swoop down and 
take it. 

Apart from what may be 
called the normal feeding, it 
is interesting and amusing to 
try experiments. In St. James’s 
Park attempts can be made to 
feed the ducks instead of the 
gulls, but this is rarely success- 
ful, the gulls being far too 
quick. A pochard, on getting 
a scrap of food, invariably dives 
with it, and the gulls can 
frequently be seen bullying the 
pochards to dive and get out 
of the way even before they 
have succeeded in getting any 
food. On the Embankment, by 
judicious throwing, I have suc- 
ceeded in so disposing of the 
bait that, occasionally, two 
birds will collide, but so mar- 
vellous is their control that the 
contact is very light, and many 
attempts are necessary, as 
generally the gul’s can check 


themselves a fraction of a NEAR SOMERSET HOUSE. 
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AN EMBANKMENT SCENE. 


second before they must meet. After many attempts, also, a hand stretched out over the river, and a bird, most anxious 
i managed, on the coldest day of last winter, to catch one for the cheese, actually flew backwards for close on twenty 
by the wing, though I released it at once for fear of hurting it. yards, hovering about a couple of feet from my hand, until it 
On another occasion I walked along the Embankment with summoned up courage and took the food. 
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A SCRAMBLE ON THE LAKE IN ST. JAMES’S PARK. 
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“ONE OF THE FINEST OPEN-AIR ENTERTAINMENTS IN TOWN.” 


Many of those who feed the birds seem to have difficulty in 
persuading them to take the food out of the hand, chiefly, I 
think, because they do not stand still enough, and this is essential. 
On cold days the gulls will readily take bread from the hand, but 
at other times a more toothsome morsel is necessary. The 
arm should be fully extended outwards and, I believe—though 
it may be fancy— that they are bolder when the eyes are not 
looking directly at the hand. If one keeps quite still, in a few 
moments one bird will take the food, and after that others will 
quickly follow its example. It will be noticed that the birds 
invariably take the food when flying against the wind, and from 
a photographic point of view a strong wind, making the flight 
slower, gives a better chance of getting the bird on the plate 
and of preventing movement. 

Do the gulls recognise individuals ? It is difficult to be 
certain; and perhaps I flatter myself in thinking that on some 
of the beats which I frequent the gulls come more readily when 


I appear, and take the food more boldly from me than from the 
casual visitor. 

In February the earliest of the gulls begin to assume their 
nuptial garb, and their heads gradually change to the dark 
chocolate brown of the breeding season ; and from that date until 
they leave the Thames, all stages in the change of plumage can 
be seen. During March, in St. James’s Park, where many gulls 
spend the night, a regular decrease in their numbers can be noticed, 
the more advanced in their plumage leaving first. Last spring 
the weather was exceptionally cold, and early in April a con- 
siderable number were still left; practically all then had the 
dark head feathers. As soon as the cold moderated, this late 
contingent left in a body, and two days afterwards practically 
no gulls were to be seen. The weather conditions, to some extent, 
also regulate their arrival in the autumn, but it is usual to 
find a fair number in their winter quarters by the end of 
October. A. H. HAL. 


GOLF AND FATE 


By BERNARD DarRWIN. 


I’ it is one’s duty or one’s pleasure or, perhaps, a mixture 

of the two to watch many golf matches, one acquires a 

habit of looking at all other games also in terms of golf. 

When one sees a player trying to kick a goal from near 

the touch line, only to send the ball slithering feebly far 
to the right of the posts, one instantly feels sympathetic towards 
him as a fellow slicer. When he fails from a perfect position 
straight in front of the posts, one’s heart goes out to him, as it 
does to a man who misses a short putt after his foursome partner 
had laid him apparently stone dead. And this inclination to 
find parallels between the two games is, perhaps, strongest of 
all with regard to those ‘* turning points "’ which the conscientious 
golfer reporter is always trying to discover in order to brighten 
an otherwise dull story. 

This was what happened to me when I went to Twickenham 
last week to watch the University Rugby match. Oxford led 
by two tries to one at half-time: that is to say, they were one up 
at the turn. Then Cambridge attacked hotly and continuously. 
Three times I and my companion—a golfer and a rabid supporter 
of Cambridge—got ready to shout. The left wing three-quarter 
seemed to have his chance at last, and was hurled into touch 
at the corner flag. Nexta forward got over, but it seemed almost 
too good to be true and we were not altogether surprised 
when he was whistled back. Then came the last and bitterest 
disappointment when another forward, MacMyn, I think, went 


over close to the posts. Up went the hands of the Cambridg 
team in ecstacy, up went our hats in the air, and then- 
it was not a try. My friend and I turned to one anothe 
with faces of fury and woe, and exclaimed at the sam 
moment and in practically the same words, “ That’s don: 
it. They (meaning the hated men of Oxford) will score now.’ 
Our gloom was justified, for in a very short time away went 
Macpherson and Jacob with a noble run, a try was scored 
a good goal kicked, Oxford led by eight points and the match 
was virtually over. 

Heaven forbid that I should say that Oxford did not 
deserve to win. They clearly did. Those centre three- 
quarters of theirs were altogether too fast. Their opposite 
numbers on the Cambridge side seemed like ordinary, steady, 
good golfers struggling vainly against a Wethered or a 
Tolley. Only 7f that second try had reaily been a try and 
a goal had been kicked, as it probably would have _ been, 
what a tremendous difference it might have made at that most 
critical moment ! 

It was this ‘‘if”’ that was so like the ifs and ans of many 
a golf match. We can all of us remember matches of our 
own which have run on those very lines. We are one down, and 
then for a series of holes we have our enemy 0.1 the defensive. 
He is just getting halves by the skin of his teeth. At one hole 
he misses a bunker by inches, at another, perhaps, he actually 
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jumps one, while at nearly every hole our long putts seem 
certain to go in and the ball turns away in the last few inches. 
At last there comes one that really is in; already, as the 
ball nears its goal, we are counting the match as square 
and the enemy as shaken and demoralised, when behold the 
putt is not holed after all; that hateful ball has hit the 
tin bang in the middle, only to squirm out again. At that 
horrid moment we feel suddenly and certainly that our bolt 
is shot, our spurt has spent itself. Sure enough, at the next 
hole it is the enemy who holes a putt (Ais ball does not 
come hopping out again like an infernal jack-in-the-box), and 
that makes him two up with only four or five to go. We 
have no kick left in us and the probability is that he wins 
comfortably by 3 and 2. 


It may very easily and properly be said that we ought not 


to allow these despairing sensations to master us. We ought, 
rather, to say to ourselves that we have got our man on the run, 
that we are hitting the putts truly, that sooner or later the 
b-il must drop, and so on. But there comes a point at which it 
is extraordinarily difficult to do this. We feel, as did Mr. Bob 
Acres, that our resolution is a thing outside our own control. 
* \y valour is certainly going! ’’ we say with him. “ It is sneaking 
o'! I feel it oozing out, as it were, at the palms of my hands!” 
Tne Fates seem to be against us: and to think that is a long way 
t. wards losing the match. At the dinner of the Derbyshire 
Union, which I had the pleasure of attending a little while ago, 
lord Hartington told an agreeable little story of two of his 
sisters playing golf when quite small girls. On being asked by 
a grown-up how they were getting on, one of them replied, ‘‘ Oh, 
cuite well. I’ve played forty-eight and Rachel has played 
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fifty-four, but she is a good deal nearer the hole.’’ There is a 
fatalistic ring about those words. What are six miserable 
strokes, they seem to say, compared with the overwhelming 
advantage of being nearer to the hole ? It is not recorded which 
of the two ladies ultimately triumphed, but I have a conviction 
that it was the one who had played fifty-four. 

Clearly, we must try with might and main to resist this 
cowardly belief that the Fates do not mean us to win; but we 
cannot prevent our opponent from believing that they do mean 
him to win. And that is what he unquestionably will think 
when he sees our putts just missing the hole. If he has any 
courage left and any imagination, he will sooner or later pluck 
up heart and counter-attack us. An unexpected half can some- 
times be more encouraging than a hole won, and these blows, 
which befall us all at times, count two on a division. The 
most staggering one I have seen for some time befell Herd 
in the last News of the World Tournament at St. George’s Hill. 
He was playing against Hockey, and having been at one time 
several holes to the bad, had apparently got the match won. 
He was two up gcing to the sixteenth hole and lay some seven 
or eight feet from the hole, while his adversary in the like was 
about twenty yards away and had a difficult putt even to lay 
dead. At that inhuman range Hockey holed out. Herd missed 
his by no means easy one and, instead of being, at worst, dormy 
two, he was only one up with two to play. Sandy took the blow 
like a Trojan, remarking, with a grim smile, that he had hoped 
to win the match at that hole, and now he had to begin all ove 
again. Neither played the seventeenth perfectly ; he played it 
the better, and duly won the match; but it was one of those 
crises at which one felt that anything might happen. 


WATTLES 


HE making of wickerwork was probably one of the 

first arts invented by primitive man. One can easily 

see how its uses would dawn on him. <A first step in 

his progress was that of carrying and amassing material ; 

but this must have been a long and tiresome process 

when he could carry only what his arms would hold. One can 
imagine his childlike efforts to get something better, and when 
the idea came to his mind he would find the material growing 
within easy reach. It consists of two kinds: one, the flexible 
willow twigs, the other, the straight wood of hazel, ash or other 
easily come-at-able material. The process is very simple, as 
it consists only in weaving the soft willows around the upright 
sticks. In that way he would soon learn to weave the very homely 
basket in which he carted soil for his earthworks and, gradually, 
other things, as he came to understand the capacity of his inven- 
tion. It is curious that to-day this very old contrivance should 
have come into use again in the garden and in the field. The 
making of wattle has many features that entitle it to the attention 
of those whose occupations or amusements belong primarily to the 
openair. It has never gone out of use, for example, on the farm. 
No easier contrivance can be made for the various fences 
required in breeding animals. It is at once a shelter and a wall 
for the piggery and the lambing pen. Of course, a certain amount 
of knowledge and discretion are required in its right use. The 
pig is one of the most difficult animals to effectually confine 
within a small space. The best fence in practice is found to 
be one of barbed wire. It may look cruel to those not familiar 
with what happens, but, in reality, it is nothing of the kind. 
The pig is a very teachable animal, and when once he feels the 





WINDSCREEN FOR SOW AND YOUNG IN WINTER, PROVIDING 
SHADE IN SUMMER. 
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LAMBS FEEDING ON ROOTS: THE HURDLES ARE MOVED 
EVERY DAY. 


effect of trying to gnaw barbed wire he avoids such experiments 
in the future: and animals that have been accustomed to barbed 
wire from infancy very rarely indeed show the slightest scar 
or hurt from it. They, probably in most cases, suffer pain from 


HURDLES, LINED WITH HAY, MAKE A COSY CORNER FOR 
YOUNG PIGS. 
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HURDLES USED AS A WINDSCREEN FOR FOWLS AND TO PREVENT 
CHICKS FROM GETTING THROUGH WIRE NETTING. 


the first experiment, but, wise in their generation, they remember 
the sense, if not the words, of the motto ‘‘ Once bit, twice shy.” 
Wattle is not without its uses, however, for the open-air pigsty 
now in fashion. It should be placed on the outside of the fence, 
so that the animal cannot get at it with his teeth. If used in 
that way, it becomes a most efficient shelter; and where it is 
desirable that animals should have a covered retreat into which 
they can go during particularly bitter weather, it provides the 
easiest way of making a roof and a shelter from the directions 
in which the wind blows. 

In the garden uses innumerable are found for wattle. Pro- 
bably everyone who employs it has found uses of his own to 
which it can be put. In one of our pictures, it will be seen that 
it has been employed to make a little open-air créche for young 
children, and thus provides an excellent means of keeping them 
out of mischief while they are enjoying the advantages that 
come from living in the open air. The gardener is continually 
needing the shelter that wattle provides. His aim is usually to 
bring forward plants more quickly than can be done in an exposed 
position—in other words, he wants shelter for them. Mr. Beckett, 
who is a wonderful gardener, has told in these columns how 
he utilised branches of spruce and pine for the purpose. Early 
in the year you may see long lines of peas, lettuce and other 
tender things defended from the cold east and north winds by 
little hedges made from these cuttings, but wattle is a cheap 
and effective substitute. One advantage of it is that it can be 
prepared long beforehand. In these days it is not so usual as 
it used to be for men engaged in work on the land to be sent 
home in wet weather, and it is often difficult to find really useful 
work that can be performed at times when the climate is in an 
unruly mood. If they are set to make wattle hurdles, they enjoy 
the task, which is light in comparison with spade work, and, 
naturally, they like to have something that they can do under 
cover. The main thing, of course, is to grow the necessary 
willows and the hazel wood. Fortunately, they are not difficult 
subjects, and some of the willows, at any rate, are very beautiful. 
The varieties of red and yellow salix are very ornamental features 
in a garden, and in practical countries, such as Belgium, they 
are grown largely for use in tying and supporting plants. <A 
withy bed need not occupy much space, and is the source from 
which can be made many kinds of fencing that are much more 
garden-like than wire or iron. 

Some of the uses illustrated in this article cannot but com- 
mend themselves to all who have practical experience of the 
need of such things ; for example, we show a picture in which 
the lower part of the netting round a tennis lawn is made of 
wattle, and every player will see at a glance the amount of worry 
and trouble saved by this effective means of stopping a ball 
that might go under or through the meshes of strong netting. 
There are also many little temporary uses to which the wattle 
can be put; for example, it often happens that one likes to see 
a rose bed near the tennis lawn, and though prudence demands 
that it should be kept at a distance from the actual court, yet 
one always has to count on the players who get excited and lose 
control of themselves and drive their balls farther than is at all 
desirable. We show an illustration of a little rose-bed defended 
from wandering missiles of this kind by being enclosed within 
a little wattle fence. It is not at all objectionable in appearance, 
simply because it is made of natural materials; but, at any 
rate, it is very easy of removal as soon as it has served its purpose. 
When the roses are well rooted, they do not need this defence 
any longer. 

Another most useful function of wattle is that of making a 
little enclosure in which one can put leaves; for example, in 
the autumn, when they should be collected and stored for making 
mild hot-beds and other purposes familiar to gardeners, it is a 
most convenient thing to have a square piece of ground fenced 
by wattle, so that the wind does not scatter the collected leaves 
over the garden again. The same thing applies to thatching or 
any other work where material like straw is used. If the same 
square of wattle be laid out and the straw kept within it, 
there is none of the untidiness usual in such cases. When 
the work is done, the little enclosure can be swept clean in a 
few minutes. 
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ON THE TENNIS LAWN HURDLES ACT AS A WINDSCREEN AND 
KEEP BALLS FROM ROLLING UNDER THE NETTING. 





A WATTLE HURDLE PLAYGROUND FOR CHILDREN, 








HURDLES AS PROTECTION FOR NEWLY PLANTED TREES 
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TOMMY THOMPSON’S CHRISTMAS 


SHOPPING 


By ConstTaNce HOLME. 


OMMY THOMPSON is one of the people who have 

taught me a lot about human nature—our sort of nature, 

that is, the kind we keep up here among the fells. 

Not but what I am always puzzled as to how he can 

possibly know anything about it, seeing that he so 
seldom encounters any of it except what comes cropping up 
in his old mother. They live at the top of a dale, poked 
away under a crag, where, if you are lucky, you may see 
the young foxes playing in the early morning, but where 
you so rarely happen upon anything in human form that, 
if you come across Tommy Thompson when you are not 
e pecting him, it takes you at least a minute to decide that he 
isa’t a sheep. 

But then a great deal of human nature does crop up in his 
cd mother—one has to admit that. Tommy, in fact, says 
at you have only so much as to crook your little finger, so to 
‘eak, and up it comes cropping so fast that you can’t stop it. 
1e is certainly very firm. with Tommy, firmer even than Billy 
aithwaite’s aunt is with Billy. Miss Braithwaite, after all, 

only firm with her face and her tongue, whereas ‘Tommy 
1ompson’s old mother doesn’t make any bones about being 
rm with a big stick. 

I must say, from what he tells me, that there seem to have 
en times when I should have been firm with him myself, but of 
urse I shouldn’t dream of letting him know it. All I say 
return is that he appears to have had a very hard life, borne 
- him as only the very front rank of heroes would even think 
bearing it. He likes that. In fact, he likes it so much that 

> tells me all the saddest tales of his history every time we 
eet, and especially that dreadfully sad tale about his Christmas 
\opping. 

Tommy Thompson hasn’t much use for Christmas, anyway, 
; you quickly gather. He says he simply can’t make out 
\-hy people make such a stir about it, as if it was something as 
vonderful as a dead donkey. Everybody fair worked to death, 
says Tommy; post-lads walked off their legs; shop-folks 
bustin’ theirsels to get customers sarra’d, and even a quiet 
honest body like himself fashed until he is almost nicked 1’ 
theead, let alone being made the laughing-stock of the whole 
countryside. 

“Tt was that year as Kersmas come of a Setterda,” he begins 
impressively, ‘‘ an’ market-day was o’ Thorsday—a donky, 
duzzlin’, clashy sort of a day an’ all—an’ I set off to Kendal 
wi’ t’aald mare an’ t’aald cart, like as I’se done ivery market- 
day sin I can think on.” 

His old mother came tearing out, just as he thought he 
had got safely away, and fetched him back again. 

“Tse clean furgitten as it’s Kersmas o’ Setterda,” says 
she. ‘‘ Thoo mun get me a twa-three things i’ Kendal. Hofe 
a bag o’ flour, to start wi7—thy Aunt Mattinson’ll likely gi’ 
us a look in, and Mister Robison, an’ mappen passon, an’ I 
mun have summat bakt fur ’em. An’ some cannles—we’se 
gettin’ short—an’ a twa-three yard o’ blew ribband fur tying 
up t’parlour curtains. What sort o’ blew ribband, saysta ? 
Why, blew ribband, thoo gert daft! There’s nobbut ya sort 
0’ blew ribband! An’ thoo can get a couple o’ pund o’ sossin- 
gers, an’ some soap, an’ a pair o’ good black stockin’s fur mysel— 
I’se nigh barfut, I’se sure !—an’ a pair o’ boots fur ¢hysel, an’ 
see tullt as they don’t squeak, for t’last pair as thoo gitten mak’ 
me fair shammed to walk up t’aisle wi’ tha of a Sunda.” 

“* Hoo’s I to knaa?”’ says Tommy. ‘ They niver squeakt 
i’ t’shop.” 

“'Thoo mun knaa,” says Tommy’s old mother, “ or happen 
I’se larn tha, my lad!” And so that was that. 

Well, she let him off at last, and he says he never had such 
a ride in his life ! First of all, as he drove past ‘Turner 
Green, out pops Mrs. Mason. 

“Eh, Tommy lad, our Larry’s ganged, an’ I’se clean 
furgitten as we mun have a twa-three pund apples fur 
Kersmas Day! If thoo’ll nobbut fetch them, I’ll niver furgit 
it on tha.” 

Then it was the parson’s missis, scuttin’ down the garden 
as if the dobbies were after her, and waving a dish-clout round 
her head. 

“It’s Christmas Day on Saturday,” says she, ‘“‘ and we’ve 
no plum-pudding! It'll never be Christmas without a plum- 
pudding, now will it? I hardly like to ask you, Mr. Thompson, 
but you’re always so kind 2” 
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And after that, Tommy says, there were half a score more 
on the same tack, so that before he got out of the dale he was 
fair maiselt, wondering which of them wanted stockings and 
candles, and which of them wanted soap and plum-puddings. 

‘* Well, they mun just tak’ their chanst ! ”’ he said to himself, 
at last, desperate-like. ‘‘ I’se buy all t’things as isn’t clean gone 
oot o’ my head, an’ then when I’se gitten back, they mun soart 
‘em fur theysels.” 

At Dale End he was stopped by Sammy Sampson’s little 
lass, Betty, who ran out and held up her hand, and then stood 
first on one leg and then on the other, and looked down and said 
nothing. 

“Why,” says Tommy at last, after he’d waited a bit, 
“thoo’s a sight for sore eyes, my lile lass, any day o’ t’week, 
but it’s a bit donky settin’ here lookin’t at tha, aw t’same. ‘Thoo 
wants nowt i’ Kendal, I reckon?” 

“Ay, but I does!” she says then, suddenly plucking up 
spirit, and standing on both legs together, by way of a change. 
“Mother promisht me a lile doll fur Kersmas, an’ father’s 
ganged to market an’ she’s furgitten to tell him; so if thoo 
waint see an’ fetch it, I’se happen not git doll at all!” 

So Tommy promised to fetch the doll as well as all the 
other things that he’d been asked for; and by the time he got 
to Kendal, danged if the doll wasn’t the only thing he could 
remember out of the lot ! 

However, he made up his mind that he wasn’t going to 
bother about them, he says. ‘‘ Mappen t’others’ll come back 
to me after a bit,” he told himself comfortingly. ‘“‘ I’se not 
fash mysen about ’em yet, anyhow.” 

The weather was so bad in Kendal that he felt bound to 
go and have a glass, first of all, and then, when he was through 
with his marketing, he was bound to have another, for luck. 
After that, he was just beginning to think that he’d better be 
setting about executing his various orders when he saw it was 
twelve o’clock, and time for his “ lile snack.” 

““Mappen they’ll come back after I’se gitten summat to 
eat,”’ he assured himself. “ I’se not furgitten doll, anyhow !”’ 

Well, he had his dinner, and another pint of ale along with 
it, and then he went out, looking in the shop-windows for all 
the things that had escaped his memory. But it was no use. 
Hunt as he might, he could see nothing that anybody had asked 
for except the doll, and there must have been a score of other 
things, sure and certain. 

He says he was gaping in at Smith’s, the jeweller’s, and 
fair maddelt with thinking, when Long Jim Bateman came 
along. 

“* Whatsta latin’ i’ there?” says Jim, “ lookin’ at finger- 
rings an’ sic-like? Ista gaan to git wed?” 

“Not as I knaas on,” says Tommy; ‘though there’s no 
tellin’ when it’ll be on tha, same as t’passon says 0’ the Judgment. 
Weddin’s is like buryin’s—no matter when they come, thoo’s 
sartin sure to be fair gloppened by ’em. But I’se not bodderin’ 
about that now. I’se gitten a lock o’ trantlements to buy fur 
half Sleddle, an’ I’se danged if I can think 0’ more nor yan 
on ’em!” 

Long Jim told him never to mind, and said he’d likely 
remember them after a bit. He also suggested a pint of ale. 
Drink was a powerful stimulant to the intellect, he reminded 
him cheeringly, and there was also the other little fact that it 
happened to be Christmas. 

Well, Tommy says he thought it was no use slinking about 
the shops, for all the world as if he was a pickpocket or a tramp, 
so he went with Jim into the Green Dragon, and there he 
found a lot of pals who all said it was Christmas, too, and that 
he must have a pint with every one of them. He couldn’t say 
no, of course, he always pauses to tell me here. That wouldn’t 
have shown a nice spirit at all. 

Between every pint he had a rare good think about all the 
things that had gone missing from his mind, waiting for his 
intellect to wake up and show a leg, but without result. No 
matter how he tried, the doll was the only thing that would have 
anything to do with him. 

“Hasta thowt on?” Jim would ask him, from time to 
time. ‘“‘ Nay? Well, don’t fash thasel ower mich. They’ll 
happen lowp on tha sudden-like after thy next lile sup.” 

But in spite of Jim’s hopefulness, Tommy says, nothing 
lowped on him at all—nothing, that is, except the floor when at 
last he stood up to go. He was that moidered and boddered, 
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he says, with the strain on his poor brain, that he could hardly 
find his way out of the Dragon door. 

“I'd best come wi’ tha,” says Jim, who was as right as 
rain, not being worried with having to think on for half the 
women in Sleddle. “‘ Happen I can help thaa lile bit. . . . 
Likely it’s tape,”’ says he, after a deal o’ scratching his head. 
“Women use a parlish lock o’ tape. Or pins? Our house 
is fair crowded out wi’ pins. I can’t think o’ nowt 
else. It mun be yan on ’em, surelye!” 

They went up the street together, arm in arm, Jim offering 
him all the things they saw as they went along—scrubbing- 
brushes and table-cloths and women’s bonnets; even to the 
motor car that all but ran over them at the top. But it was 
none of them, as ‘Tommy said. 

They got to the toy shop at last, and there they found 
scores of dolls—* sic a scrowe,’’ Tommy says, as you never 
saw; “lass dolls and lad dolls, and Member of Parliament 
dolls as wasn’t neither—all mak’s an’ sizes.” They pressed 
their noses against the pane, and gaped at first one and then 
another of them. “I can’t think o’ nowt but doll fur Sammy 
Sampson’s lile Betty,” Tommy says helplessly, ‘‘ an’ what’s 
to be done fur t’rest on ’em is more nor I ken.” 

Long Jim took his nose from the glass and propped him- 
self up against a passer-by, who, after addressing some remark 
to him that didn’t sound in the very least like a Christmas 
greeting, pushed him off rudely on to Tommy. 

“Why, looksta here!” Jim said brightly, after he had 
given all the right answers to the passer-by. “‘ I’se gitten an 
idea. ‘They’re all wimmen as thoo’s latin’ things fur, and 
they’ve happen all gitten barns, more nor less. Spose thoo 
tak’s a doll fur ivery yan on ’em? They’ll be that set up as 
thoo’s thowt on’em, they’ll niver fash about t’other things as 
thoo’s gone an’ furgitten.” 

‘Tommy was rarely pleased with that, he says— 
than he’d been for a month of Sundays. 

“'That’s a reet good idea !”’ he says, cheering up grandly. 
‘Thank tha kindly, Jimmy ! How dosta buy dolls, dosta 
knaa? By t’pund, likely ? 

Jim said no, he didn’t think you bought them by the pound, 
but by the bushel, so they went into the shop, and ‘Tommy 
asked for half a bushel of dolls, but seemingly that wasn’t 
right, either. However, in the end he got half a score of the 
gradeliest dolls you ever saw, and was as pleased as punch 
with them. Of course he didn’t let wit what he wanted them 
for, he always tells me cunningly. The lass behind the counter 
thought they were for a Christmas Tree ! 

By the time the dolls had been happed up, he began to 
think he had better be getting back, so, after thanking Jim over 
and over again for being such a help to him, he found the old 
mare and cart and set off homewards. He was still very cocked 
up about getting out of his difficulties so nicely—so cocked up, 
indeed, that he actually found himself singing. At least, he 
says it was singing—and rare bonny songs, too, like ‘‘ Annie 
Laurie,” and “ If I should sow a tiny turmut-seed,” and such- 
like—though the folks that he met on the road seemed to think 
it was something quite different. But by the time that he got 
to the point where you leave the highway for the dale, he began 
to simmer down a little, and to remember all the folks who were 
waiting for their Christmas gear from Kendal. 

There was his own old mother, to begin with, who had no 
barn but himself, and Mrs. Mattinson, who had never had one 


more pleased 
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of any sort, even the sort that was Tommy Thompson. There 
was the parson’s missis, who was seventy odd, if she was a day, 
and Larry Turner’s wife, as had only been wed a couple o’ 
month come Tuesday. "Then there was Bob Thompson’s 
wife, as was that mean she would bare give the childer bite 
and sup and their waarda clothes ; and Janie Wilson, as had 
never got wed at all, and wasn’t likely to, even if she wen: 
courting without a lantern. 

“My sarvis!”? Tommy says to himself, going cold a 
over. ‘“ I’se not so sure but I’se made a bonny mess 0’ this ! 
And went colder and colder. 

When he got to Dale End he found little Betty waiting fi 
him in the rain, and staring the eyes out of her head trying | 
see what he’d got in the cart behind him. In fact, she was : ) 
busy wondering whether he had obeyed her behest, or wheth: 
he was like father—who not only instantly forgot everythi: 
that he was asked, but who often only came home on marke - 
day at all because the mare wanted to come, and happenc | 
to bring him along with her—that she nearly got herself rm 
over by way of a Christmas-box. ‘Tommy picked her out 
grade-liest doll of the lot—not a Member of Parliament on , 
he says —and she was so enchanted that she climbed up on 
the wheel and gave him a kiss that you could hear from the: : 
to Selside. 

After that he left dolls right and left up the dale, pokin - 
them in at people’s doors and then getting away as hurried] 
as possible. He always was backward in coming forwar 
he says, at this point, looking coy, and never could under 
stand why folks wanted to be thanked for doing other folks 
good turn ! 

He got home at long last, and his old mother came toddling 
out as soon as he rumbled into the yard. 

‘‘ Wheer’s t’cannles ? ” says she, crammelling up and down 
the cart bottom. ‘“ An’ seeap? An’ ribband? An’ aw t’other 
things as thoo was tellt to git i’ Kendal ? ” 

A great light broke upon Tommy Thompson, so great a 
light, indeed, that he nearly fell down flat under it. 

‘““Goy !”’ he said, pushing his cap to the back of his head 
in order to allow the light to penetrate still further. ‘‘ I have 
it noo!” ‘ Cannles an’ seeap an’ stockin’s an’ sossingers—” 

‘* Mappen thoo’ll tell me wheer thoo’s gitten this’n, then, 
as thoo’s so lish wi’ thy tongue?” says his o’d mother, very 
quiet-like, and holding up the last doll by one leg. 

(Now, as Tommy always says, when he gets to this : “* What 
would you have said ? “iy 

‘« Tt’s summat as I’se brought tha fur Kersmas, aald lass !” 
he got out at last, as gallant as might be in the circumstances. 

I'd better not tell you what his old mother said. 
According to her unfortunate son, it was all the parson’s sermons 
that she’d ever heard rolled into one, with a lot of the Com- 
mination Service and the minor prophets thrown in; and 
when she did hold her whisht, it was not because she was liking 
Tommy any better, but merely because she hadn’t the breath 
to carry her any further. 

Tommy says he didn’t get any sleep that night at all; he 
seemed to be shopping for all Sleddle from dark to milking- 
time. And he spent Christmas Day on the top of Buckbarrow, 
with a collop of bacon for his Christmas dinner, waiting until 
all the folks who had been given dolls had had time to simme: 
down. 

He says he didn’t care, however. 


Betty kissed him. 





CERES 


When Day and Night swim equal, mirror’d in double, 


Like swan and shadow, on the stream of time ; 


The Mighty Mother comes, lamenting her trouble, 


And wanders unconsoléd for her child, 


And haunts our fields, with bleeding feet in the stubble, 


Where, high, the ricks are piled. 


Ah 


’ 


The Spring is lost, the Spring, 


The year was not all joy ; 


Thy dear delight ; 


Behold, heart-hungry Goddess, 


The gathered sheaves that shine ! 


Ceres, dry thine eyes and look on the harvest ! 


thy Proserpine ; 


will Winter then harvest 
but still, twas thine! ‘twas thine! 


e’en as thou starvest, 


Mary DvwcLaux. 
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T is now three years since 

I first made friends with 
Jock. He was then an agile 
young sand lizard in a coat 

of vivid green. Since then 

he has had many adventures, 
some of which have already 
appeared in Country LIFE. 
Dugald, Jock’s friend, philo- 
sopher and hired rufhan, died 
of a curious disease that 
attacked his eyes and kept 
them closed for the brief re- 
.ainder of his life. Jock was 
crief-stricken, refusing to feed 
nd mooning in his hole al! 
ay. Something had to be 
one, so one day I paid a visit 
) an animal shop in Shaftes- 
uury Avenue. In the window 
vas an immense glass case 
ull of grass, with an enamel 
vie-dish of water in the corner. 
-eeping through the grass were 
everal green scaly heads with 
orown enquiring eyes. That 
settled it. In I went, and asked 
che good dame for “ The largest 


sreen lizard you have.” She 
ished out a squirming, pro- 


esting brute some fourteen 
nches long, and tied him up in 
i cardboard box. I dubbed 





B. CELLINI, 
him Benvenuto Cellini, after 


ESQ. 


his wicked countryman. Jock 


COUNTRY 


“JOCK” 


{Our readers will remember a former description of ‘ Jock,” 


JOCK (UNWILLING), 


which appeared in our 


LIFE. 


when his owner was 


paper two years ago, 


thirteen years cld.—Ep.] 





jOCK HIMSELF. 





left off mourning and settled down with his new friend and 


several common lizards that I caught in 
ing hills. One day, when their cage 
Benvenuto was nowhere to be found. 


bag of red-lead powder. 


the 
was to be cleaned 


neighbour- 
out, 


A systematic search 
was made, and at length the truant was discovered hiding in a 


He was thoroughly washed in the 


pond to get rid of the poisonous mess and then returned to exile. 


Winter was coming on, 


the garden and filled the cage with warm straw. 
Jock and Ben retired for their winter sleep. 
cage, 


change of residence was made, so the 
occupants, was conveyed bodily by motor 
to the new house. F 

In the middle of March, 1924, the 
sun drew first Jock and then Benvenuto 





THE SPRING AWAKENING. 


out of their torpid state. But March is 
a treacherous month, and one night there 
was a sharp frost. This was the same 
night that silly old Ben had chosen to 
sleep buried in the sand instead of in 
his warm bed of hay. Next morning 
Benvenuto was as dead as a door nail. 
But I knew that, in reptiles, life is more 
tenacious than in birds and mammals, 
so I wrapped him up in a handkerchief 
of doubtful cleanliness and laid him in 
front of a blazing log fire. In an hour 
and a half he was breathing again; in 


two hours his eyes opened. In two 
days he was. his old bad-tempered self 
once more. In the middle of June I 


went to Swanage for four days; each 
of those four days 1 went over to 
Studland Bay, where I originally caught 
Jock. The first day I caught nought 
but a large smooth snake, vhich spent 


THE 


so I liberated the common lizards in 


Next day 


In mid-winter a 
with its sleeping 





SAME TRIO IN 


EENVENUTO 


A HAPPY MOOD. 


most of its time alternately 


hissing and shooting its forked 
tongue in and out. 
luck, 


Next day 
catching 


1 had better 





THE STUDLAND SNAKE, 


three she sand lizards. As 
smooth snakes are their mortal 
’ specimen had to 
the lizards had a 
so 1 took her back 


enemies, My 
go. One of 
broken tail, 


to Studland by the first boat 
next day and caught a stout 
old male in her place which 


answered to the name. of 
Felix. This worthy, together 
with Chad and Chloe (the two 
females), were conveyed home 
in a one-gross chocolate bow. 


ee 


/ 
€ 
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LIZARDS TRAVEL A LA MODE, 


AND POPOF. Evidently they disapproved 
of travelling on the Southern 
Railway, anyway they kept up an incessant scratching all the 
way up to Waterloo, causing two nervous old ladies to glance 
furtively at the luggage rack every time the scratchings 
above the din of the train. However, they arrived home without 
disaster, and Jock’s excitement was boundless. 

By some arrangement of their queer minds Jock and Felix 
agreed that Jock should have Chad and Felix should have 
Chloe, and very good wives they made. In the course of a month 


rose 


or so Chad and Chloe laid a number of round paper-shelled 
eggs. But disaster fell on the colony. The cage was badly 
damaged, and lelix, Chad and Chloe escaped from the wreckage 
and have not been seen since. The 
cage was patched up in time to keep 
Benvenuto, Jock and Dugald II inside, 
and they were as soon as _ possible 
transferred into a new large’ cage that 


had just been completed. Dugald, how- 


ever, soon escaped through a ventilator 





DUGALD II ESCAPES THROUGH A HOLE 
IN THE ROOF, 
which he forced. To take his place we 


Dalmatian 2oins. 


bought Popof, a large 
good-natured, 


long, which is extremely 
in spite of his bulldog jaws and large size. 
His only defect is that he is apt to 
tread on those smaller than himself, 
sometimes leading to heated discussions 
between him and Benvenuto. Otherwise 
all goes well. C. He EExts. 





SOMETHING LIKE ARGUMENT. 
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Horace Jackson. “MONGOLIAN PILGRIMS.” Copyright. 
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Horace Fackson. “LES RELIGIEUSES.” Copyright. 
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“5 CENE: B——’s Villa by the Sea.” That stage 
direction, whether stated baldly, thus, at the beginning 
of an act in a play, or more delicately in the opening 
paragraphs of a novel, prepares us for some especially 
stimulating and unconventional passage in the author’s 

narration. Whether it is W. H. Mallock setting the scene 
for a brilliant analysis of the social system, or some less cynical 
romancer working up to his central debauch of passion or crime, 
they all tend to select B ’s villa by the sea, and we are given 
to understand that the villa is something peculiarly entrancing, 
and the surroundings suitable to the idyll or tragedy about to be 
played. ‘The reason, I suppose, is that we all have vague ideas 
of Baia and Caligula, and that we feel tuned up to concert pitch 
by the sea, if only we could find there an accompaniment of 
beauty, decent luxury and a frank intellectual outlook. But 
the rarity with which the said B—— and his architect succeed in 
building a villa adequate to these requirements of beauty, luxury 
and intelligence, is seen by the slightest acquaintance with 
seaside towns as a whole. 

Encombe nestles beneath the wooded escarpment of 
Shorncliffe in, but not of, Sandgate. From the town nothing 
can be seen of the house. Within the grounds ne suspicion is 
aroused of the proximity of what Mrs. Radcliffe described, a 
hundred years ago, as “ the white, new village, straggling along 
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the beach on each side of the wide road, wide and free and 
pleasant.” 

Thus, at length, B——{in this case Mr. and Mrs. Philipson) 
has been able to build the idyllic villa by the sea that we have 
been waiting for so long to discover. With Mr. Basil Ionides, 
their architect, they have evelved at some cost a house that is 
completely “‘ modern,” but which one instantly recognises as the 
domestic, well-to-do counterpart of the Bush building or 
Adelaide House. As the latier serve the needs of modern 
business life with grandeur, simplicity and efficiency, Encombe, 
in lovely surroundings, has been moulded to meet the require- 
ments of beauty, decent luxury and a frank intellectual outlook. 
As those great business premises are, so to say, “* business 
machines ” adapted into architecture, so Encombe is a “‘ week- 
end machine ” architecturally stated. 

Perhaps these last reterences to “ machines’ need a little 
elucidation, at the risk of digression. ‘There are theorists who 
claim that the Michelangelos and Bramantes of to-day are 
engineers ; that the contribution of this age to formal beauty is 
to be found not in sculpture and architecture—the forms in 
which earlier centuries expressed themselves—but in machines 
and engineering structures. They instance grain elevators, 
liners, aeroplanes, motor cars—constructions the lines of which 
are reduced to the bare essentials of efficiency. They are al! 
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The loggias were added to tke shell of the earlier house. 
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of them machines : for storing 
grain, crossing the sea, flying 
or travelling. Similarly, an 
easy chair is a “ comfortable 
sitting machine”; a bath, a 
tobacco pipe, a fountain pen, 
are each mechanical adapta- 
tions of early natural forms, 
the clean, efficient lines of 
which have, if we look at them, 
a real beauty. Therefore, they 
say, “‘ Why should we not have 
houses that are ‘living- 
machines ’—structures de- 
signed to give the maximum 
of ease, light and beauty with 
the minimum of trouble?’ To 
evolve such machines, how- 
ever, the need may have to be 
approached from an engineer’s, 
rather than an architect’s, point 
of view, just as the inventors 
of flying machines only suc- 
ceeded in flying when they 
forgot all about birds or angels, 
and set about making a machine 
to fly in. The skyscrapers in 
America are, to some extent, 
mechanical interpretations of 
modern business needs. Much 
of the reinforced concrete archi- 
tecture of Wembley was evolved 
by considering the problems 
of exhibition from a mechanical 
point of view. 

Like most theories, this 
can soon be ridden to absurdity, 
but it has enough truth in it 
to give one a gallop. At 
Encombe, little as one is re- 
minded of what is_ usually 
connoted by a “ machine,” the 
problem of “a villa by the 
sea,” and its associations, seem 
to me to have been faced with 
a freedom of outlook, more 
common with engineers than 
with architects. But the harsh- 
ness that might have resulted 
from such a practical scrutiny 
has been mitigated by the fact 
that its designers were two 
individuals with an unusually 
developed appreciation of 
beauty. Mrs. Philipson, if I 
may say so, has, to a rare 
degree, a woman’s intuition of 
essentials, combined with a 
delightful imagination. Mr. 
Ionides, I should put it, is 
primarily a decorator—some- 
what as William Kent was a 
decorator rather than an archi- 
tect. His function was largely 
to catch Mrs. Philipson’s ideas 
and make them tangible. No 
doubt there were miscarriages 
and some extravagances which 
might have been avoided if two 
more rigidly practical people 
had set to work, but assuredly 
the final result would have 
been less successful. There 
is a simplicity of thought 
apparent that would scarcely 
survive a five years’ course of 
architectural training. So far 
as I understand the proce- 
dure, Mr. and Mrs. Philipson 
chanced to come to Encombe— 
which in those days was an 
ordinary brick, gabled, late 
Victorian, seaside residence, 
with laurels and the usual 
grubby attempts at a “ gar- 
den ”’—in search of a week-end 
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pied-d-terre. It was the site that “got” them. The house, 
as I have said, was protected on the north by the wooded cliff 
of Shorncliffe, and on either side two spurs of the cliff stretched 
southwards to the edge of the sea. Between the spurs lay 
a combe, or secluded valley, down which from the house, 
and framed by the trees that clothed the spurs, was a clear 
prospect of the sea. The road along the beach was com- 
pletely screened by a high, walled bank, fringed with ‘ilex. 





7.—ROMANESQUE PAINTED CAPITALS 
A variation in the loggia at its eastern end. 
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6.—THROUGH THE LOGGIAS 


FROM EAST TO WEST. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 

The site, in fact, was astonishingly beautiful; as beautiful 
as a cove on the Riviera or in California: so beautiful, 
indeed, that the house appeared quite intolerable. ‘Thus arose 
the problem of altering it. Mrs. Philipson tells me she had 
the idea of using a “children’s architecture”; she wanted 
a ‘ mushroom arcade,” a ‘‘ nursery-rhyme walk with marigolds 
and little trickling waterfalls”? in the garden. Vague, you 
see, but vividly essential. Each of the rooms was similarly 





8.—EVERY HOUR THE SUN ARRANGES FRESH PATTERNS OF 
LIGHT AND SHADE, 
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9.—THE WESTERN LOGGIA, WITH THE LOW RETAINING WALL BEYOND THE 
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sketched in indefinite terms; an 
impression of whiteness, lightness, 
cleanness; a kind of small fairy 
palace reminiscent of no existing 
style; something fresh and idyllic, 
in harmony with the blue sea 
out beyond the sinuous lawns 
and ilex trees. These require- 
ments are all of them intellectual 
rather than practical, and needed 
a highly imaginative interpretation. 
The new Encombe was to be a 
machine to serve efficiently these 
personal essentials of happiness 
and beauty. It is Mr. Ionides’ 
achievement to have realised this 
idea. The result is as satisfying 
as it is fresh. Encombe, to my 
mind, is the most _ successful 
“modern” villa that has been 
built in this country, using the 
word villa in its classic sense. 
But, though it is so personal 
and original, it is not an isolated 
freak. It is a manifestation of 
the modern spirit in architecture 
adapted to personal as contrasted 
with communal and industrial 
needs. 

Professor Reilly has recently 
collected some of his essays on 
architecture in a little book called 
“Some Architectural Problems 
of To-day.”” In one he discusses 
“The Emergence of a New Style,” 
from which I will quote a few 
extracts that show how this house 
fits in with the general trend. 
‘“T can best describe the new 
style,” he says, “ by saying that 
it is a style which relies on volume 
and mass for its effects, rather 
than on surface modelling. It 
is seen at its best in great new 
buildings like the Bush building 
in the Strand, in similar ones in 
New York and in Berlin and in 
Hamburg.” Then: “ Buildings 
there (in America) are becoming 
elegant, efficient machines for 
multiple use by a vast number 
of persons.” And again : 

Our post-war desire for clean, 
honest, direct expression in all we 
do, with no secret diplomacy of con- 
struction or fallals of design, makes 
this new, stark architecture something 
We can respect and understand. It 
must be remembered that starkness 
is in itself no bad quality. It is a 
quality to be found in Greek temples, 
in Florentine palaces, and in_ early 
Gothic naves. . . . Spacious 
apartments mean spacious lives and 
spacious thoughts. But at the same 
time let us hope that our new clean- 
liness, our new freedom from worn 
out shibboleths of detail and ornament, 
may remain, and the directness and 
simplicity we have won become a 
permanent asset of our architecture. 

These qualities, though 
predicated of City architecture, 
apply with equal truth to Encombe. 
What attracts—whether in the 
loggia that runs along the south 
side of the house, or in the 
various structures that adorn 
the grounds—is the complete 
simplicity and reliance on form. 
It is by means of this quality 
that the elfin element in it all 
is conveyed so as toattract. A 
‘** children’s architecture,’ without 
real elegance of form, lapses at 
once into the quaint or the merely 
grotesque. 

The criticisms that one can 
make must be directed against 
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a certain insincerity apparent on close 
inspection ; a kind of a moral divorce of 
means from ends. From such figures 
regarding the costs of building as I was 
given, it seems that more might have been 
done for the money, though the work had 
to be rushed through in six months, and the 
subsoil is given to slipping, which involved 
the sinking of a concrete raft on piles. 
Time, moreover, will show how well, or 
otherwise, the work will wear. To take 
a few small instances: the thatch on 
the lodge cottage (Fig. 1) is wretchedly 
laid and is already rotting in places. The 
cement, so extensively used in the loggia 
and other garden features, shows already 
signs of cracking after less than a year’s 
existence. 

Then take the gateway, shown in 
Fig. 18. In itself it is charming, but it 
is apparently erected solely to contain the 
gates: a hedge was, no doubt, intended on 
either side, but this has not been planted. 
The kitchen garden is especially superficial. 
It is on a slope down which goes a brick 
path with flights of steps, fountains 
and runnels, bordered by distorted and 
shaped fruit trees. It is elaborate beyond 
words, and wholly out of tune with the 
apparent simplicity of the house and the 
clean whitewash. The runnels and pools, 
moreover, are stagnant. These are small 
points, however, and lie at the doors of 
mo:e fersons than cne. 

As fcr praise, client and architect alone 
know what is due to each other. But, 
having called Mr. Ionides primarily a 
decorator, some may wonder how it is that 
he should have succeeded triumphantly 
in producing an original type of house 
where hundreds of architects have failed. 
The eznswer, I think, is that he has 
a spark of that genius that enabled a 
mathematician to design St. Paul’s and 
another decorator the Horse Guards. 

Mrs. Radcliffe observed that at Sand- 
gate the sea beach appeared at every step 
between the houses, on one side, and as 
easy an access to the hills on the other side. 
Part of this access is now occupied by the 
entrance to Encombe (Fig. 1), in which 
the elfin quality is vividly expressed. The 
sweep of the lines of flanking walls and cot- 
tage, the windswept thorns and pines on 
the bank behind, and the two brcnze hinds 
on the piers immediately excite the imagina- 
tion. From here the drive winds steeply 
up the hill, amid dark bosoming trees and 
rolling slopes of lawn. Every now and then 
little white gables peep through the trees, 
like chapels on a pilgrimage ascent, but 
which actually conceal a shed for mowing 
machines or other details. ‘Then, overa high 
green breast of lawn, the gleaming white 
house rises to sight, long and low, with the 
dense background of Shorncliffe. As the 
road sweeps round to the north side, it 
passes beneath a high bank completely 
massed with blue hydrangeas beneath pines. 
The north front allows more to be seen 
of the older house than any other part, 
though the addition of the distinctly 
South African porch, and the whitewashing 
of the whole exterior leaves little cf its 
former appearance. The forecourt is cob- 
bled with white flints, with a large fleur-ce- 
lis in the centre. A sense of rapidity of 
approach to the door is given by the sweep 
of the white retaining wall north of the 
approach (Fig. 8). 

The loggia is all an addition to the 
previous building, together with the rooms 
and verandahs on top of it. The simplicity 
of its design is irresistible. ‘The absence 
of frills and trills in it produce an astonishing 
sensation of buoyancy and delight. One 
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seems suddenly released from the trials of 


se this world. One can see nothing that, even 
of by association, could displease. In one 
es corner the piers are varied by a pair of 
as coupled columns with painted romanesque 
on capitals, a sculptured marble seat, a 
id majolica pot, a bleached Jacobean chair, 
re and an old iron chandelier, a_ splash 
od of brilliant tiles; and, through the serene 
S. white arches, nothing but soft blue and 
or green, an impression of delicious rest and 
xe peace is given, coupled with intellectual 
on. alertness. Everything stimulates, nothing 
ly jades. 

1e ' Watching the shadows play hide and 
ia seek with the hours in the cool, reflected 
ly light of these vaults is a holiday in itself. 
’s Where all is white and smooth there is 


nothing but the soft shadows and lights 
n to mark the various planes of arch and 
it vaulting. The sensations received are thus 
e akin to those given by some exquisite 
n Greek marble: of suave, clean planes 
1. merging almost imperceptibly one into 
a another ; of unity and repose, and volume 
k 
1S 
d 
d 





skilfully massed. It is an abstract sensation, 


but by that very impersonality the scheme : ; , : , 
resolves itself frankly into a setting. A 16.—BLUE HYDRANGEAS, PINES AND ILEX ON THE DRIVE. 


setting for life and contemplation. Detail 


e may please us in certain moods and cheer 
e in other phases. A space void of all detail 
, is something like the three dimensional 
tI expression of a magic lantern sheet. As 
f upon the sheet are cast a thousand various 

impressions, till its blank surface is at one 
moment a garden, then a face, an ocean, 


> a mountain range, so a space like this loggia 
a by its very emptiness is fitted to receive 
t us in every mood, and can never protrude 
y its own irrelevancies through the aura 
. with which, so to speak, our changing 
‘ moods fill the space. 
S The western end is used as a breakfast 
l loggia (Fig. 9), and from it you look towards 
l the lily garden—a vision of marble column- 
ettes, white pergolas and ilex stems. This 


: garden is of irregular shape, supported to 
) the south by a rough and massive wall 
3 (Fig. 17), and bounded to the north by 


, the side of the garage (Fig. 15)—given a 
} fine fat gable and niched bishop—and by 
L a low loggia with twisted columns (Fig. 14). 
} Behind all brood the dark green trees. The 
garden is paved, except for a design in 





grass round the well in the centre and stusps 

; of earth where the lilies grow among the 

. marble columns. It is like Mary’s garden, 17,—THE SECRET STAIRCASE TO THE LILY GARDEN. 
; that grew— 


| With silver bells 
And cockle shells 

And pretty maids all in a row, 
an enchanting symphony in whites and 
greens, with a background of sapphire 
sea, in fine weather. 

One has all kinds of unsuspected 
: glimpses and memories of delphiniums 
seen through a white arch against deep 
foliage; of slim shadows gliding across 
the undulating lawns; of a semicircular 
white stone seat on a bluff over the sea, with 
flint cobbles where your feet go, set beneath 
ilex, all alone and windy ; of strange white 
passages lit with blue bulbs in old iron 
brackets ; white flights of steps overhung 
with flowers climbing the hill to white 
pedestals bearing vases. 

A comparison with the villa gardens 
of Italy is inevitable and just. Not only 
are Italian features employed and_ the 
whitewash of the South spread over all, 
but the minds directing their use are 
instinct with the Southern imagination 
and aptitude for beauty. It is a feat 
remarkable in itself thus to build Isola 
Bella in England’s green and _ pleasant 
land. CHRISTOPHER Hussey. Copyright 18—A GATEWAY. ‘CL 
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IN THE OLD COACHING DAYS 


CHRISTMAS ON THE ROAD. 


SOME SIDE-LIGHTS ON STAGE-COACHING DAYS. 


HE chill but bracing charms of Christmas on the road 

in the good old coaching days of yore have been cele- 

brated by a multitude of writers and make up no small 

part of the appropriate literature of the season. Very 

attractive, too, are the pictures that have been given 
us by such notable authors as Charles Dickens and Washington 
Irving, whose descriptions are alive with all the glow and tingle 
of an old-fashioned winter day. But the interest already has 
become antiquarian. For it is a vanished world that is pre- 
served for us in their pages, which dwell in such loving detail 
on the coaches laden with barrels of oysters, turkeys and all 
sorts of seasonable fare; on jolly, red-faced and red-coated 
guards beguiling the rustics to their doors with lively perfor- 
mances on their key-bugles ; on ready shillings and half-crowns, 
hot potations, and general good humour ; on the ruddy glow of 
cottage fires ; and on horseshoes ringing merrily on the hard and 
frosty road, making rhythmic melody with the rattle of the 
swingle-bars. Verily, as we read we are almost persuaded that 
this was the ideal way of going into the country on a Christmas 
holiday excursion, and half tempted to regret that our lot has 
fallen to us in days more expeditious, it is true, but how much 
more prosaic ! 

The glamour of it all assuredly is not to be denied ; but it 
would be idle to pretend that there was not a reverse to the medal. 
Not always were the conditions as favourable as those enjoyed 
by the Pickwickians on their way to Mr. Wardle’s farm in 
Kent, or by the author of ‘* The Sketch-book ”’ when travelling to 


evening tail coat, and on the hips, with flaps over them ; without 
unbuttoning the coat you could not get your hand in or out, 
or withdraw anything you wanted ; a small breast-pocket was 
put in for one’s handkerchief, and that was all. There was no 
such thing as a tab for the collar—only three long hooks and 
three eyes, through which the wind whistled into one’s teeth. 
Before my time, I am told, even the coachman had no apron. 
This probably was the reason why so many of them wore knee- 
caps, and a night-coachman was swaddled up something like 
a mummy—how he got on or off the box, or could use his arms, 
was a mystery.” 


SEASONABLE WEATHER. 


No! it was by no means all jollity and jest upon the road, 
even at Yuletide, when the vagaries of the weather were only 
too likely to cause dangers and discomforts not a few. Fogs, 
in particular, were a frequent and a fruitful source of accident ; 
and floods often were more than troublesome. But it was by 
snowstorms that the most serious delays were occasioned. 

Through fogs and floods the-mail-coaches were expected 
to make their way—somehow. But snow, when it came down 
in real, whirling earnest, brought traffic on the high roads to a 
complete standstill. Needless to say, the coachmen made no 
light surrender. They dared do all that did become a whip. 
But when the coach had got wedged, fast and immovable, in 
a deep drift and the passengers had been capsized heads foremost 
into several feet of snow, then, truly, it was time for the stoutest- 
hearted to cry, ‘““ Hold! enough! ”’ 





THE DAY BEFORE CHRISTMAS. 


After Cooper Henderson. “THE DAY BEFORE CHRISTMAS.” 


Bracebridge Hall. In rigorous winters—and rigorous winters 

seem to have been rather more frequent then than now—a 

coach trip was far enough from being all that enthusiasts’ 

fancies have painted it. Undoubtedly it had its drawbacks ! 
THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT’S RUG. 

For one thing, the cold often was intense, while the appliances 
and means of protection against it were so miserably insufficient 
that the Duke of Beaufort, of all-round sporting fame, upon 
one occasion, when travelling from Eton in bitter weather, 
found himself fain to invest 12s. in the purchase of a large horse- 
rug, wherewith to cover his feet and legs. He was well laughed 
at for his pains by his fellow-passengers ; but he remained pleased 
with his acquisition, and used it as awrap for many subsequent 
vears. As he has pointed out in the Badminton Book on ‘* Coach- 
ing,’ “ no such things as a railway wrapper or travelling rug were 
known in those days. No apron or rug belonged to a coach. 
At starting, or whenever they changed coachmen, the new- 
comer appeared whip in hand and an apron over his arm— 
generally a stiff tarpaulin large enough for the box passengers 
as well as for himself. The other passengers made shift with a 
bit of clean straw, if they were lucky enough to get it. Our 
great-coats were uncomfortable. They had pockets like an 


Engraved by M. Gauci. 


Then the guard would be sent forward on one of the leaders 
to the nearest inn for assistance ; and thither in due course all 
the party would repair, escorted by the landlord and a band of 
ostlers and stable-boys bearing lanterns or torches. And in 
that inn they might have to remain a week or so. Happy were 
they when the place of their involuntary detention chanced 
to be a fine old-fashioned hostelry, where good cheer, befitting 
the season, always was abundant, “ unstinted rounds of beef, 
marble-veined ribs, gelatinous veal-pies, colossal hams, gallons 
of old ale, bins full of old port and Burgundy.”’ ‘‘ Christmas was 
Merry Christmas then! ’’ Amid such plenty, it may have been 
fairly easy to reconcile oneself to the inevitable ; but when it was 
their ill fortune—as often it was—to be thus cast away in the 
wilds of a sparsely populated district, where the wayside tavern 
could boast but rude and meagre fare, it went hard with them, 
as well as with their host, who might be eaten out of house 
and home before they heard, half-starved, the tardy tidings of 
release. 





THE SNOWSTORM OF 1836 


The year 1836 is memorable for the “ great’? snowstorm. 
Upon that occasion the downfall began about noon on Christmas 
Day and continued until all the roads had been made impassable. 
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“MAIL COACH IN FLOOD.” 
the fierce breath of a wild December 
crawled slowly and painfully up the 


he storm was general throughout the country ; and everywhere and huge mounds before 
London, others bound thither. 


raffic was suspended almost entirely, except upon the Ports- gale. Coach after coach 

iouth Road, which was kept open by the prowess of a well — steep hill, some coming from 

nown coachman of the day in charging a great drift near Seven But as the Seven Thorns was neared, they one and ail came to 

‘thorns Inn, a house of call situated atout half way between The tired, wearied, exhausted cattle retused to 
the snow mountains any longer. Guards, 

attacked these masses 


a dead stop. 
Hindhead and Liphook. struggle through 

The feat is described by the Rev. G. N. Goodwin in “‘ Green coachmen, passengers, and labourers 
Lanes of Hampshire, Surrey and Sussex’”’: ‘‘ The snow was _ of spotless white with spade and shovel, but all to no purpose. 
lying upon Hindhead and had drifted into fantastic wreaths It seemed as if a way was not to be cleared. What stamping 


“MAIL COACH IN A FOG.” 
From the paintings by James Pollard. 








































“MAIL COACH IN A 


of feet and blowing of nails were there! Women were shivering 
and waiting patiently; men were shouting, grumbling, and 
swearing ; and, indeed, the prospect of spending a winter’s 
night on the outside of a coach on such a spot was, to say the 
least, not cheerful. At last a brave man came to the rescue. 
The ‘ Star of Brunswick,’ a yellow-bodied coach that ran nightly 
between Portsmouth and London, came up. The coachman’s 
name was James Carter. He made very little to-do about the 
matter, but, whipping up his horses, he charged the snowdrifts 


From the paintings by 


“MAIL COACH IN 
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Our illustrations are from originals in the collection of Mr. Basil Dighton of Saville 
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DRIFT OF SNOW.’ 


boldly and resolutely, and, with much swaying from side to 
side, opened a path for himself and the rest.” 


TALES OF HARD RIDING. 


Thanks to his prompt resolution, then, the Portsmouth 
Road, which was not one of the least exposed, was kept open ; 
but all the other principal highways were snowed up and many 
things were suffered by the passengers. Afterwards many tales 
were told of stage-coaches embedded and abandoned, of forlorn 





A SNOWSTORM.” James Pollard, 
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ladies condemned to spend the day and night foodless in marooned 
chaises, of snowdrifts 25ft. in depth, and of people frozen to 
death that arctic Christmastide. Heroic attempts, however, 
were made to push at least the mail-coaches forward, as long 
as that was in any way possible: the guards, without exception, 
distinguishing themselves so much by their self-sacrificing 
courage that the Postmaster-General issued a special letter 
thanking them for their energy and zeal. The tribute was well 
earned. Two guards perished in the attempt to get the mails 
through; and a third, Moses Nobbs, the guard of the Bristol 
and Portsmouth coach, displayed extraordinary endurance in 
an effort happily more successful. 

“ After leaving Bristol at 7 p.m.,’’ writes Mr. R. C. Tombs 
in the Bristol Royal Mail, “ all went well until the coach was 
nearing Salisbury about midnight. Snow had been falling gently 
for some time before, but after leaving Salisbury it came down 
so thick and lay so deep that the coach came to a standstill 
id could proceed no farther. Consequently, Nobbs had _ to 
ive the coach and go on horseback to the next changing-place, 
here he took a fresh horse and started for Southampton. There 

procured a chaise-and-pair, and continued his journey to 
yrtsmouth, arriving there about 6 p.m. the next day. He 
is then ordered to go back to Bristol. On reaching Southampton, 

his return journey, he found that the London mails had 
rived, but could not go any further, the snow being so 
ry deep. Not to be beaten, he took a horse out of the 
able, slung the mailbags over his back, and pushed on 
r Bristol, where he arrived next day, after much wandering 
‘rough fields, up and down lanes and across country— 
| one dreary expanse of snow. By this time he was about 
ady for a rest. But there was no rest for him at Bristol, 
r he was ordered by the mail-inspector to take the mails 
i to Birmingham, as there was no other mail guard avail- 
ye At last he arrived at Birmingham, having been on 
ity for two nights and days.”’ 


GEORGE BORROW AND THE ‘BANG-UP COACHMAN.”’ 


This is but a single shining example of the devotion to duty 

iaracteristic of the old-time guards of H.M.’s mails. Of the 
yachmen, on the other hand, George Borrow, who appears 
» have cherished and fed fat a deep grudge against the whole 
‘aternity, has left a most unflattering account in ‘‘ The Romany 
tye.” Take as an illustration his sketch of “the bang-up 
oachman.”’ ‘‘ He derived his sobriquet,’ wrote Borrow, 
partly from his being dressed in the extremity of coach- 
landyism, and partly from the peculiar insolence of his manner, 
nd the unmerciful fashion in which he was in the habit of 
lashing on the poor horses committed to his charge. He was a 
large, tall fellow, of about thirty, with a face, which, had it not 
been bloated by excess, and insolence and cruelty stamped most 
visibly upon it, might have been called good-looking. His 
insolence, indeed, was so great that he was hated by all the small 
fry connected with coaches along the road upon which he drove, 
especially the ostlers, whom he was continually abusing or 
finding fault with. Many was the hearty curse which he received 
when his back was turned; but the generality of people were 
much afraid of him, for he was a swinging, strong fellow and had 
the reputation of being a fighter, and on one or two occasions 
had beaten in a barbarous manner individuals with whom he 
had quarrelled.”’ Earlier, Borrow exclaims: ‘‘ Truly the brutality 
and rapacious insolence of English coachmen had reached a 
climax : it was time that these fellows should be disenchanted, 
and the time—thank Heaven !—was not far distant!” 


THE OTHER SIDE. 


It is a strong indictment. But the prejudices of that 
wayward genius, who was a man of violent antipathies and 
intemperate disposition, must not lead us to mistake the excep- 
tions for the rule. As a body, the stage-coachmen seem not 
only to have been remarkable for the high standard of their 
professional skill, but also—as is suggested by a volume of favour- 
able testimony, not to be upset by the mere 7pse dixit of one 
hot-headed man of ill balanced gifts—to have been civil, hard- 
working and respectable, with a thorough knowledge of their 
work. It was, also, the popular tradition that they could be 
excellent company, capital fellows to sit beside on a Christmas 
journey. In fiction, even as all the guards are jolly and red- 
faced, so all the drivers are stout and genial—‘ hearty coves.” 
Like the ’busmen and cabmen of a later day—now, too, extinct !— 
they seem to have been credited ex officio with a fund of ready 
wit and broad humour. 


GRAVE EFFECT OF A FOURPENNY TIP. 


Where the old coachman really did shine—as to this there 
is no conflict of opinion—was in the art of extracting tips. There 
is said to have been a careless dignity about them when receiving 
the customary dues of their post which was very impressive, 
and, besides, they were masters of a very effective trick of 
looming reproachfully, a mass of drab coat and mufflers, by the 
side of a passenger who too obviously hoped to slip off without 
paying. Not once or twice were they known to shame such 
shabby delinquents into a shilling by the inexorable, though 
respectful, manner in which they were wont to stand looking 
at nothing in particular, but holding up a hand crooked sugges- 
tively right in the way. It is related of one veteran whose 
employer, being bound by a mail contract, kept his coach on 
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the road for a while after the railway had invaded the districts, 
that he actually shed tears when a commercial “ gent” give 
him a fourpenny bit. From that fatal hour, realising that the 
glory of the road had departed for ever, he despaired and degene- 
rated. He would touch his hat to those whom he scarcely 
would have deigned to thank before, and was known even to 
ask for his ‘“‘ chances,”’ just like an ordinary driver ! 
THE STEAMPOT WINS. 

‘Tis a sorry picture, this, of greatness fallen upon evil days, 
and might be hung up as a companion to that of Belisarius 
begging the obol. Such, however, was the sad fate of many 
who, until the bitter end, had shut their eyes obstinately to the 
inevitable, and had been wont to sing in defiant and derisive 
chorus : 

Let the steampot 
Hiss till it’s hot, 
Give me the sound of a Tantivy Trot! 


WALTER P. BETTANY. 





A B.E.F. CHRISTMAS 
PARTY 


OR many of us the Christmases which fell between 

August, 1914, and November, 1918, although interesting 

in the retrospect, are not the festivals one would yearn 

to re-experience ; but one—the last of the four—recurs 

to me as one of the jolliest, most novel and most interest- 
ing in which I ever experimented, and which I should have no 
objection to repeat. 

We were lying behind Arras some few days before Christmas, 
1917, when the C.O. decided, like Hans bBreittman, to give a party. 

‘T’ve watched those poor little devils at the convent,” 
he explained, *‘ all orphans, and I’ve never seen one of them smile. 
They shall laugh this Christmas Day if they’ve never laughed 
before.”’ 

To ‘‘ come to the ’osses’’: it was decreed by He-Who-Must- 
Be-Obeyed that I should interview the Sisters at the convent 
and another subaltern should wander around the village and 
collect every child that could walk. 

Our mess was a derelict school, of which we occupied a 
very small corner ; but, much too large for us, it could scarcely 
contain our numerous guests. 

The Sisters had no mind to be left out in the cold, and | 
fancy that on Christmas Day the sole occupant of the convent 
was the Mother Superior. I guess, too, that every village in 
the vicinity contributed its quota. Still, our Quartermaster, 
by common consent, was the 3rd Army’s champion forager, 
and he had stocked against a siege. 

The entry of the orphelines was pathetic. Like little puppies 
anticipating a thrashing, they crept through the door; but in 
a flash their whole bearing altered as they glimpsed the Christmas 
tree. 

I have only a foggy recollection of the details of the next 
five hours. Visions come to me of the Second-in-Commanc, 
a family man, as master of the ceremonies, endeavouring to 
introduce Musical Chairs; but the picture of the convent girls 
marching soberly round the chairs, with never a smile, was 
too. terrible, and so they were allowed to sit in rapt awe around 
the Christmas tree and thaw out until tea was served. 

Then the village children rushed for seats and the orphans 
stalked in stolid procession to their places. eed! They fed 
like men who had lived on the Emergency Ration for forty-eight 
hours. So lavish, however, had been the Q.-M.’s providing that, 
when all had done their level best, there still remained stacks of 
fruit, nuts and unconsumed cake on every table. 

Suddenly the senior Sister spoke, and never in my life have 
I seen a quicker vanishing act. As if by magic, everything but 
nutshells disappeared from the board. What the size of the 
pockets concealed below those heavy absurd black frocks 1 
can only conjecture, but I guess they would have given a foot o1 
more to the pockets of a poacher’s jacket. 

The tea had festooned the sad young faces with smiles, 
and the appearance of the Q.-M.-S. as Péve Noel evoked the laugh- 
ter which the C.O. had coveted. 

Father Christmas carried a tremendous sack from which 
bonbons and confections were distributed by the Major. That 
done, the Second-in-Command was relieved from duty by the 
children and they themselves took charge. 

For nearly three hours, without a break, I’ll swear, every 
one of us was whirled round in a mad carmagnole of concentric 
circles, in which trench-chilled feet were stamped into agonising 
protest. Held firmly by either hand, we were not allowed to 
drop out even for a moment. 

At last, with the C.O. gasping ‘‘ Stop this or I shall drop,” 
and even the younger subalterns beginning, like Wellington, to 
pray for night or succour, the Second-in-Command bethought him 
of the Christmas tree, and we were saved from untimely graves. 

All our orphan guests were girls, and, in our ignorance, 
we had not guessed that some of them in all their lives had 
never possessed a doll. But for the authority of the Sisters, 
they would have torn the dolls from the tree and fought for them. 
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That mistake nearly spoiled the party. The lucky recipients 
wept over their dolls; the others wept because they had none. 

The spectacle of the tiniest—for it was to them the dolls 
were given—sobbing over “‘ ma poupée ’’ almost turned the water- 
taps on for hosts as well as guests. The C.O. sniffed in the 
darkest corner, the Second-in-Command wiped his eyes un- 
ashamedly, and we juniors fortified ourselves against senti- 
mentality with surreptitious drinks. 

Farewells shortly followed the tree, and these restored the 
festive spirit, quite, however, by accident. The village children, 
escorted by relatives, were already out in the dark lanes, and 
the orphans were filing out soberly under the charge of the 
Sisters, when the Second-in-Command unthinkingly picked up 
a tiny black-garbed tot of four and kissed her good-bye. That 
absolutely ‘‘ tore it.”’ 

Back stormed the whole crowd, shouting ‘“‘ Moi, aussi!’ 
and “‘ Embrassez-moi !’ 

I must say this for the Major, that he stuck it like a hero. 
Kissed them all, jammy mouths and sticky faces, almost included 
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‘ ” 


the youngest Sister: and, from the second “ Dismiss the 
orphans romped away, no longer drear-faced convent warils, 
but live, shouting, frolicsome youngsters. 

Our party was worth while, although there was an after- 
math that, to say the least of it, was embarrassing. For the 
next fortnight no member of the mess could parade or welk 
abroad unaccompanied. At sight of him a yell of “‘ Les offic: vs 
anglais’? was raised. Two youngsters would grab at his hani‘s, 
two more hook on to his coat tails, others fall in behind, aid 
he walked through the village like a Pied Piper of Hameln, 
Thank Heaven, the ‘‘ Brass Hats ”’ left us unvisited. 

There were two sequels to our Christmas party. One f.l- 
lowed three months later, when we passed through our village 0 
an accompaniment of shell fire, and stayed to bury some of ¢ ir 
baby guests, victims of Germany’s March “ push.’’ The seco d 
awaited the Armistice, and is not yet fully developed. It sent i.e 
two senior members of the mess to the slums, where they < -e 
still “carrying on’’ among children who, like the Fren h 
orphans, have been robbed of their childhood. Pe ye: 





THE BRIGADE of GUARDS MEMORIAL 


HE Guards, during the war, amply vindicated their 
great reputation and splendid traditions as the flower 
of the British Army. Time after time they were thrown 

into the line to meet impending attack or retrieve dis- 

aster. The second battle of Ypres, when the infantry 
and cavalry brigades of Guards, composed of veterans from 
Mons and the Marne and boys fresh from school, shattered the 
massed waves of the German attack, was only one of the occasions 
when brigade training and tradition proved their worth. It 
was one of the wonders of the war that these could be imparted 
to youths not in the years that had previously gone to the 
That 
the training and discipline could be inculcated in so short a time 


making of a Guardsman, but in a few furious months. 


Was surprising enough, but that, in such a concentrated process 
and such altered conditions, the tradition was also engrained 
in the raw material was an infinitely finer achievement. It 
proved that the brigade training of the past, that confessedly 
aimed at an almost mechanical response to commands, had not 
atrophied, but had rather bred, a quality of soul which the 
survivors of the first months of war were able to impart to 
recruits. 

The home of this spiritual, as contrasted with mechanical, 
tradition is surely the Guards’ Chapel at Wellington Barracks. 
It was to this aspect of the Guards’ triumph that the Prince 
of Wales unveiled there the memorial of which an illustration 
is given below. The iron discipline and rock-like solidity will 
be appropriately commemorated by the vast monument designed 
for the Horse Guards site. 

The ordered splendour of the Guards’ Chapel has for long 
been the admiration of all who have been privileged to attend 


service there. That is in every respect a remarkable experien: 
The scarlet and gold uniforms, the swell of the bass voices, t! e 
orchestra, the glittering mosaics and glowing marbles of t'e 
basilica unite to produce an unforgettable effect. The chap l 
was designed to be filled with scarlet and gold uniforms, and 
though it was opened so long ago as 1835, the architect had the 
genius to seize on the Byzantine as being the only style capable 
of containing the gorgeous congregation within walls as gorgeous. 
Ever since then, moreover, the churchwardens, in’ allotting 
space for memorials, have been guided by an architectural! 
scheme for the adornment of the chapel. The marble and por- 
phyry columns, the lunettes, spandrels and panels that form the 
mural decoration are each individual, but according ‘to plan. 
Were this system adopted more widely in our churches, their 
effect might be enhanced a hundred times. 

The memorial unveiled last Sunday completes the decoration 
of the west end, consisting of new oaken doors, on either side 
of which is a panel of mosaic representing the Annunciation and 
Above is a band ornamented 
Beneath the 


the Presentation in the Temple. 
with the devices of the five regiments of Guards. 
mosaics, inscriptions on panels of Jura marble record the 
numbers—14,850—lost by the Brigade. The design is the work 
of Mr. F. L. Pearson. 

Tremendous as are the losses commemorated by these panels, 
compared with the individual memorials that deck the other 
walls, their eloquence is in no way diminished by their restraint. 
Rather, the glory of the service is enhanced by the fitting of its 
commemoration into the ordered scheme of things. To some 
extent it symbolises how scarlet and ceremonial, and 15,000 
deaths, are all in the day’s work of the Brigade. C. 3: 





THE MEMORIAL 


IN THE GUARDS’ CHAPEL. 
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TWO BIOGRAPHIES 


Annals of an Active Life, by General the Right Hon. Sir Nevil 
Macready, Bt., G.C.M.G., K.C.B. Two vols. (Hutchinson, 
42s. net.) 

General Sir John Cowans, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., by Major Desmond 
Chapman-Huston and Major Owen Rutter. In two volumes. 
(Hutchinson, 42s. net.) 

IR NEVIL MACREADY was fortunate in having 
for father the distinguished actor, William Charles 
Macready, and he was very wise to publish extracts 
from his father’s diary at the beginning of his book. 
He himself is not literary in any real sense. He .was 

a great official who held military and other positions in many 

centres of interest, ranging from the scene of the Great War 

to Ireland and Wales. His Annals, therefore, deal with many 
contemporaries who are yet living, and one knows by instinct 

that he does not write about them so freely as his father did 

about his contemporaries in a private diary. It is notorious 

that the best biographical material is to be found in intimate 
letters and notebooks never intended for publication. Macready 
the elder hated his profession, and would rather have seen one 
of his children dead than on the stage. In an entry in the diary 
dated December 31st, 1862, he tells of receiving a registered 
letter from a young actor whom he had persuaded to leave 
the stage. The advice was followed, with the result that he had 
‘‘ grown in repute and means, and now after the lapse of twenty- 
six years writes to tell me of the results of my advice, and to 
express his gratitude.” His first wife had been an actress, 
and his second was utterly ignorant of things theatrical. She 
accepted without question the views of her husband, with the 
result that little Nevil was forbidden to set foot within a theatre. 

It is no wonder that he takes a lurid pleasure, in telling that, 

whenever he had the necessary sixpence to spare and the chance 

of going to a theatre, he went. Macready was a great friend 
of Robert Browning, and it is of interest to remember that 

“The Pied Piper of Hamelin’ was written by Browning to 

amuse Macready’s eldest son, William Charles, when he was 

confined to the house with a cough. Macready was too clear- 
sighted a man and too honest to praise Browning’s poetry 
simply because he knew the author. He wrote in his diary : 
ae I can with difficulty make out his meaning in many places, 
in some not at all. To me the first excellence of a poet is perspicuity 
and in Browning’s writing I am constantly embarrassed by his obscurity’ 

This may be a virtue to some tastes ; to mine it is a formidable objection, 

His comment on Carlyle’s ‘‘ Frederick II ” is equally outspoken. 

He describes the subject as “‘ hateful ” and one in which a man 

so true as Carlyle should not have striven to have warped the 
judgment of his readers, and have made the “ worse appear 
the better argument.”” Nor was he very enthusiastic even about 
Thackeray, who “ talks in his novels too much as himself, or as 
Pendennis, which is nearly the same.” Yet, when Thackeray’s 
death took place very suddenly, he confessed to having had 

‘““a sincere regard for him, though not quite understanding 

him.” His admiration for Charles Dickens, however, was 
wholehearted, and he thought ‘‘ Great Expectations ”’ his greatest 
novel. He says : 

I think it (‘‘ under the wand of the enchanter ”’ I hazard the judgment) 
the most perfect and best narrated of any of his stories. The style 
is carefully preserved from affectation or extravagance ; the humour, 
the satire, the pathos are blended in most harmonious admixture, 
and the moral to be deduced is of the purest and best kind. 

The son is very much astonished at the passionate liking which 
his father had for “Tom Jones,” which he praises in these 
words: ‘“‘ What novel-writing can be compared with it for 
consistency of character, truth of description, wit, sentiment, 
or style?” 

Sir Nevil Macready brings the story down to his retirement 
in 1923. 

General Sir John Cowans, who was Quartermaster-General 
during the Great War, was a remarkable man, who thoroughly 
deserved to have his biography written ; and this has been done 
with knowledge and spirit. He came of North Country stock, 
his grandfather being William Cowans, who married Miss 
Elizabeth Isabella Greenwood, the daughter of John Greenwood 
who owned considerable property at Belford in Northumberland. 
Miss Greenwood was the sister of the Rev. Robert Greenwood, 
Vicar of Blyth, Cramlington and Lambley. William Cowans 
was coachman in the service of Mr. Michael Longridge, a 
brother-in-law of the Vicar of Blyth. Old William Cowans 
is shown in a picture with his little dog Viper and a fine hunter. 

The future Quartermaster-General was born at Woodbank, 
a hamlet about two miles south of Carlisle, in which town 
the engineering firm of Cowans, Sheldon and Company had 
its beginning. He was educated at Sandhurst, and afterwards 
joined the Rifle Brigade, where he was a contemporary of his 





friend, Sir Henry Wilson, of whom Captain Wenman Coke 
says that— 

They were great friends, and full of life and fun; every night they 
kept the mess in roars of laughter with their pranks and jokes. 

He describes them as a “perfect pair’? who were ‘ killing’y 
funny together,” while Genera! Nevil!e Lytte:ton considers that 
they, together with Colonel a Court Repington, then also a 
subaltern, were three of the very ablest of his contemporaries 
in the Rifle Brigade. 

While the battalion was at Dover the idea of entering the 
Staff College occurred to J.S.C. He entered by competitive ex- 
amination on February rst, 1890, coming thus into contact with 
some of the most brilliant young men of this time. Cowans, who 
acquired almost unlimited experience before the war broke out, 
was in 1906 appointed Director-General of Military Education 
in India what time Lord Minto was Viceroy and Lord Kitchener 
Commander-in-Chief. 

This may be called the first chapter in his history, but, 
of course, the interest is greatly enhanced when the war 
breaks out in 1914 and he is appointed Quartermaster-General. 
The book approaches the war from a new angle. Other biogra- 
phies deal with the achievements of soldiers and sailors, of 
politics and political personalities, but Cowans’ work was 
summarised in the fact that he sent out in an unbelievably 
short time the most perfectly equipped army that has ever 
taken the field. ‘There were a hundred thousand men, a band 
which grew day by day till it amounted to some four millions. 
It began with the expedition to France, but it spread over 
Belgium, Egypt, Mesopotamia— half the world. Cowans 
had the responsibility, which he effectively discharged. of 
feeding, clothing and otherwise maintaining these armies. 
At first, Lord Kitchener did the pushing. He it was who from 
the beginning saw that the war was going to be a long one, 
and the new army that he called into existence made demands 
on the Quartermaster-General that never had to be faced before 
in English history. We cannot give all the details, but a few 
facts will show what difficulties had to be surmounted. From 
the beginning of the war till 1915 no uniforms were available 
for recruits, and there was not sufficient khaki in the country 
to make them. The available supply of shirts, boots and 
socks was not more than 1 per cent. of the requirements. Huts 
had to be constructed with all possible speed. Large numbers 
of troops in training had to be placed in billets, and, in addition, 
soldiers on active service had to be provided with food and 
shelter. ‘The Quartermaster-General was also responsible for 
providing them not only with uniforms, but with shirts, 
boots, socks and underclothes as well. | His success lay in the 
fact that, in spite of the difficulties, the British soldier was 
better fed and better clothed than the soldier of any other 
nationality engaged in the war. 

The sorrowful part of the business is to be found in the 
end. Sir John Cowans had never been one to save money. 
In an early part of his career he held a court-martial on himself 
for high betting on race horses, and he vowed that he would 
give up the practice altogether, but he was a man who enjoyed 
life to the full, and one can easily see that he had lived up to 
his income. <A few days before his death a representative 
of the business interest with which he was connected went 
to Mentone to see him. It was impressed on Cowans that he 
was far too ill to do business, and he replied, “ I must—-for 
my wife’s sake; it may be a help to her.” After his death 
circumstances made it incumbent that his orders and decora- 
tions should be publicly sold. Fortunately, a generous, anony- 
mous purchaser came forward and bought the decorations. 
Further, he allowed them to remain in the keeping of Lady 
Cowans for life, after which they will pass to the United Service 
Museum, there to remain for ever as a memorial of Cowans 

and his work. By noon of the day on which they were first 
exposed for sale several offers of immediate purchase were 
made. It was a sorrowful sequel to a brilliant career. 


Life's Little Day, by A.M.W.Stirling. (Thornton Butterworth, 21s.) 


MRS. STIRLING’S day has been quite a long one, adorned with 
what is called wealth of incident in agreeable and talented society. 
Life is short, doubtless, but art could have lengthened this Life into 
three good novels. The best one would be found in the material of 
her childhood in Yorkshire. Her account of the country house, her 
aunts, the servants, and the desolate snow-laden country is a romance 
of dreariness ; it is winter all the time, for even in the height of summer 
when evening gilded the meadows the curtains were drawn and doors 
locked, according to immemorial custom. No wonder that routine, 
the sweet old ladies disciplined themselves as sternly as they did 
the household and the solitary child, got bitten into the young brain 
ineradicably. No change and no amusement, except once a year a 
distant call, returned as distantly as the mileage warranted. How could 
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the modern child face such barrenness and the constant self-denial. 
““ Every day at Banks there were two sweets, usually a tart, placed in 
front of Aunt Frances by her right of seniority and a humbler milky 
pudding in front of Aunt Maria. If I said tart an ominous sniff from 
Aunt Frances, followed by a homily on the luxury of the rising genera- 
tion. . . . If I said milk pudding an equally portentous sniff 
from Aunt Maria.”’ ‘“ Mrs. Little’ (the cook) she would observe in 
reproachful accents, “ thought you would like some tart. She will 
be disappointed.” If she thought to please by asking for both, then a 
duet on greediness followed. It is quite a Lewis Carroll situation. 
Besides the alluring glimpses of pre-Raphaelite society—for, of course, 
Mrs. Stirling’s sister was Evelyn d2 Morgan, and in the thick of it— 
there are more good stories, canny and uncanny, than in most of the 
autumnal leaves that fall in the vales of reminiscence from January to 
December. ‘Two amusing tales of Dante Gabriel Rossetti are, perhaps, 
not well known. When Ford Madox Brown suggested brown as the 
most appropriate colour for covers of catalogues of his work, Rossetti 
said, ‘‘ My dear fellow, you will then have only half-done the thing; 
they should have a drawing on them of the mad ox crossing the ford to 
make them complete.’’ ‘‘ And a decoration of maggots brown for the 
border, no doubt,’”’ was the rejoinder. When the Bishop of Llandaff 
called to see Rossetti about some work he had commissioned which 
was unaccountably delayed, the maid, on hearing his errand, exclaimed : 
“Oh lor! sir, Mr. Rossetti don’t paint now—he’s married.” There 
are some delightful memories of G. F. Watts. The great statue of 
Physical Energy was the work of a frail body, so thin and ethereal that 
it was incredible to his friends how he worked as he did. At a large 
dinner-party at Holland House he had to leave the table, as the plainest 
food made him suffer. After his departure Leighton remarked to 
Millais that Watts could not possibly live long. Millais smiled. ‘‘ Mark 
my words,” he said, ‘‘ when everyone at this table is dead Watts will 
be going strong.’’ And so it proved. Watts was living and working 
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when they were all in their graves. He found himself served and strength- 
ened in his old age by a diet of pounded raw meat, which acted like 
magic on his emaciated frame. A curious but not unbelievablz recipe 
for longevity. Numerous readers will turn eagerly to Mrs. Stirling’s 
tales of ghosts and supernatural occurrences and dreams, most of whic! 
seem well authenticated. Sir William Richmond told her that, afte 
his mother died, his father removed with his children to a house i: 
Chelsea with a large, neglected garden where the youngsters playe 
with a Newfoundland dog. One day in a running game they came t 
some worn steps among bushes which seemed to lead into a hole. Th 
four of them stopped short in amazement and fear, for there stood th 
lost mother dressed in a blue silk gown with white spots. They rushe« 
back to the house and told their father, who was very angry at suc! 
nonsense. A few days after the dog was missing, and after searc! 
he was found drowned in a well at the foot of the steps, which ha 
only been protected by rotten planks. Sir William always believe: 
that the mother had been watching over the safety of her children 
and loved the only ghost story that his own eyes had attested as truth 
We have all heard of ghostly coaches and funeral processions seen b 
the unfortunate owners of second-sight. Mrs. Stirling tells of a countr 
house where a carriage drove up one night of the year and the inmate 
lived in a state of tension as the date approached. A friend who wa 
staying with them left on the very day preceding the dreaded nocturnz 
visit. Meeting his host in London later, he enquired what had hap 
pened. He got an awe-stricken reply: ‘‘ The coach came, we hear 
it drive up, the door-bell pealed loudly many times. But I gave stric 
orders that the servants were not to answer the bell, and after a time th« 
sounds ceased.”’ ‘‘ Oh,” said the friend, ‘‘ that accounts for my ex 
perience! I missed my train and came back to ask if you would exten: 
your hospitality for another night, but although I rang and rang, I coulc 
not get the door opened, and at last I had to return to the station anc 
wait for the last train home.” 





SOME EARLY EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
GARDENING BOOKS 


ROM the best known gardening books of the early 

eighteenth century, books such as John James’ trans- 

lation of Le Blond’s ‘‘ Theory and Practice of Gardening ”’ 

(1703), and Switzer’s ‘‘ Nobleman, Gentleman and 
= _-Gardener’s Recreation ’’ (1715), we learn least of typical 
English gardens in the reigns of Dutch William and Queen Anne. 
lor these books were avowedly written for owners of gardens 
40 acres and upwards in extent, gardens which London of the 
famous firm of London and Wise, had under their supervision. 
Small gardens London probably regarded with contempt, for 
their owners could not afford the new extravagances copied 
from France. The charming old-fashioned pleasaunces of moder- 
ate dimensions, with their clipped yew hedges, formal beds, a 
sundial, a fountain and perhaps a bowling green, fortunately 
escaped the attentions of the landscape gardeners for at least 
another generation. 

lor the owners of these gardens were written those un- 
pretentious gardening manuals which are now regarded as real 
treasures by collectors of old gardening books. One of the most 
popular was that delightful little volume, ‘‘ The Clergyman’s 
Recreation ”’ (1714). 

John Lawrence, the author, was a Cambridge man, and it was 
at Clare College that he first met his life-long friend, Whiston, 
the eccentric genius of whom Macaulay said ‘‘ Poor Whiston 
believes in everything but the Trinity.’” Lawrence was Rector, 
first of Yelvertoft in Northamptonshire, and later of Bishop Wear- 
mouth. There is a tradition at Bishop Wearmouth that at the 
first service Lawrence conducted in his new living three prominent 
landowners rose from their seats and walked out of the church 
together to show their disapprobation of his opinions. The new 
rector is said to have expressed his indignation in no measured 
terms, but subsequently his eldest daughter married one of the 
three landowners and his younger daughters the sons and _heirs 
of the other two. 

Lawrence's first and best known book, ‘‘ The Clergyman’s 
Recreation,’’ is a thoroughly practical little manual and _ its 
popularity may be judged from the fact that in twelve years 
it went through six editions. There is something rather pathetic 
in the anthor’s semi-apology to those who might think that a 
parson should be better employed than in writing a gardening 
book “I answer that it easily appears a great deal of time 
has not been spent in composing it. Indeed, only a few leisure 
Hours in the Winter for want of Company by way of diversion.’ 
The author tells us that when he came to his new living he 
found the place in a very neglected condition and ‘‘ what they 
used to call a garden,”’ surrounded with low mud walls and over- 
run with couch grass, nettles and gooseberry bushes, the soil 
being a heavy white clay within six inches of the surface. He 
surveyed this dismal prospect ‘‘ with Grief,’’ and was still further 
discouraged by being assured that if he attempted to turn such 
a place into a garden he would fail as others had done. In 
spite of this he set to work and ‘“ with the kind help of my 
Neighbours,’’ built a brick wall and planted apricots, pears, 
vines, figs, plums, cherries, a peach and a nectarine. Within 
three years he was rewarded for his labours and the illustration 
in the second edition shows a small garden with a divine (pre- 
sumably the author), displaying its beauties to a friend. The 
illustration shows a brick wall enclosure, but Lawrence gives 
the interesting information that in Northamptonshire and 


Leicestershire the old mud walls made of earth and straw well 
tempered together were the commonest and he gives it as his 
opinion that this old-fashioned type of wall is the best for 
ripening fruit. ‘‘ The large Coping of Straw,” he adds, that is 
laid upon these sort of walls, is no small advantage to the fruits in 
sheltering them and keeping off all perpendicular Rains. But 
they are not very sightly.’’ In spite of this author’s opinion the 
old mud walls coped with straw were very picturesque ! 

The success of his book induced Lawrence to write ‘‘ The 
Gentleman’s Recreation ’’ (1716), which also treats chiefly of 
fruit trees and evergreens. The author’s favourite evergreen 
was yew. ‘‘ To make one in love with yew hedges,” he says, 
‘you need only take a walk either in Paradise or the Physick 
Gardens at Oxford.’’ Bound up with this volume the publishers 
also issued ‘‘ The Lady’s Recreation,’’ by Charles Evelyn, the 
only book written during the eighteenth century for lady garden- 
ers. In this the author treats of the garden portrayed in the 
frontispiece of his book and above all other lady gardeners he 
extols the Duchess of Beaufort, whom he describes as having 
‘a Soul above her Title and Sense beyond what is common in 
her Sex.” 

One of the best known practical gardeners during the early 
years of the eighteenth century was Thomas Fairchild (whose 
memory is to this day perpetuated in the Fairchild sermon 
annually preached at St. Leonards, Shoreditch, on Whit-Tuesday 
afternoon). He was one of the three famous nurserymen who 
had gardens at Hoxton and after thirty years experience of 
London gardens he wrote that exceptionally interesting little 
volume, ‘‘ The City Gardener’ (1722). It is perhaps difficult 
for us to realise that until the eighteenth century some of the 
most beautiful English gardens were in London. In Tudor 
days the city had been famous for its gardens and it was not till 
the early years of the seventeenth century that gardening 
enthusiasts first experienced the difficulties of contending with 
smoke and soot. Parkinson (the author of the ‘ Paradisus ’ 
and ‘‘ Theatrum Botanicum ’’), is the first gardening writer who 
refers to the increasing nuisance of smoke, yet he grew nearly 
all the flowers he mentions in the ‘‘ Paradisus”’ in his garden 
in Long Acre. But a century later it had become well nigh 
impossibly to grow roses in London, with the exception of the 
Provence rose and though apple trees blossomed freely, they did 
not bear fruit unless grafted on Paradise stocks. But Londoners 
were still garden lovers. ‘‘I find,’ says Fairchild, “ that 
almost every Body will have something of a Garden at any rate. 
I have been therefore advised to give my Thoughts in this Manner, 
that every one in London or other Cities, where much Sea-Coal 
is burnt, may delight themselves in Gardening, though they have 
never so little Room, and prepare their Understanding to enjoy 
the Country, when their Trade and Industry has given them 
Riches enough to retire from Business.”’ 

Besides being a practical handbook and giving an attractive 
plan for a London Garden, ‘‘ The City Gardener” is a most 
interesting record of the trees and flowers which flourished in 
London in the early eighteenth century. Pear trees Fairchild 
records not only blossomed, but gave good fruit even in confined 
places such as the alleys about the Barbican. Mulberries and 
figs did well and he mentions especially the figs in the Rolls 
Gardens in Chancery Lane and Dr. Bennet’s garden in Cripple- 
gate. Cherries seem to have done exceptionally well and “ brought 
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Fruit to perfection in most airy parts of the City.’”’ Of white 
thorn he says, “‘ I believe the highest Tree of the kind in England 
is now growing in London in a close alley leading from White- 
cross Street to Bunhill Fields. . . . There are good Hedges 
of this Plant in the Charter-house Gardens, altho’ surrounded 
with Houses.’’ The common honeysuckle he sadly records had 
ceased to flourish in the City. But the lily of the valley could 
still be grown. ‘‘ There is an Instance of it now in a close Place 
at the Back of the Guildhall.” 

The flowers which he recommends for London gardens 
include Madonna and Martagon lilies, sweet williams, evening 
primroses, perennial sunflowers, asters, campanulas, Canterbury 
bells, candytufts, lupins, nigella, sweet peas, French and African 
marigolds and sweet sultans. Pinks and carnations he informs us 
do well, but wallflowers only succeed for one season. He gives a 
charming plan for a small London garden, with beds of flowers, 
aud large quarters filled with evergreens, white thorn, flowering 
currants, almonds, dwarf pears, apples and flowering shrubs, 
th. centre of the garden having a circular avenue of horse chest- 
nuts and in the centre a mount covered with trees. 

One of the most interesting chapters is that entitled ‘ Of 
Cart yards and close Places in the City.’”’ This part of city 
g. dening Fairchild truly observes ‘‘ depends upon more Skill 
tl! nallthe rest.’ Itis pleasant to think, however, that in those 
d vs the city courtyards were brightened with lilacs, jasmine, 
li es, pinks, daisies, French marigolds, angelica, scarlet lychnis 
a 1 wallflowers. (Angelica until a few years ago grew wild in 
vaste piece of ground near the Tower of London.) Flowering 
c rants he mentions as growing not only in tavern yards, but 
« -n “on the tops of the houses amidst the Chimneys.” Apple 
t es in flower and planted in pots were a favourite decoration for 
1 conies and he mentions specially those at the Record Office 
i the Tower of London. Balcony gardens seem to have been 
.. ‘versal and he records that an enterprising plumber who lived 
a the top of the Haymarket had even constructed a fountain 
t' play on his balcony. 

Fairchild was a member of the Society of Gardeners and 
t > author whose name stands at the head of those who con- 
+ buted to the interesting ‘‘ Catalogus Plantarum ”’ (1730), one 
© the treasures of eighteenth century garden literature, and of 
wich, unfortunately, only one volume was published. Twenty 
p ictical gardeners—most of them well known nurserymen— 
net every month at Newhall’s coffee house in Chelsea to discuss 
tie plants brought by the various members, who had grown them. 
After five or six years of these monthly meetings they decided 





AN EARLY EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ORCHARD FROM ‘‘ THE 
GENTLEMAN’S RECREATION.” 
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THE FRONTISPIECE OF ‘‘ THE CITY GARDENER,” 1722. 


to publish a catalogue and to have all the plants “ drawn and 
painted by an able hand.” The artist they engaged for this 
work was Jacob van Huysum, brother of the Dutch flower 
painter of that name. One of the contributors to this book was 
John James, the Lambert nurseryman, who translated Le Blond’s 
book, ‘‘ The Theory and Practice of Gardening ”’ (1703). The 
most distinguished contributor, however, was Philip Miller, 
Curator of the Chelsea Physic Garden. His best known book, 
“The Gardener’s Dictionary,” which went through numerous 
editions and was translated into Dutch, French and German, 
was a standard authority throughout the eighteenth century. 
This book was described by Linnzeus as a “ dictionary not only of 
horticulture, but of botany.’’ The year after Linnus visited 
England he published his first great work, ‘‘ Genera Plantarum,” 
and in the seventh edition of his dictionary Miller adopted the 
Linnzan system of classification. It is interesting to remember 
that when Miller took charge of the Chelsea Physic Garden the 
famous old Chelsea cedars were not half a century old. 

The gardening manual for owners of gardens about four 
acres in size was that quaint volume, “‘ The Solitary or Carthusian 
Gard’ner ”’ (1706). The plans are an interesting feature of this 
book. There are plans for a bowling green “‘ incompass’d with 
great Trees such as Elms, Horse-Chesnut-trees, or Acacias 
accompanied with Yews,” a labyrinth made with hornbeam, a 
bosquet, which the writer explains to be ‘‘ a sort of green knot 
form’d by the Branches and Leaves of the Trees that compose 
it,” a Patte d’oye, ‘‘ very Ornamental in a Garden,” and a “‘ Star,”’ 
the walks lined with hornbeam and with paths “‘ more or less 
broad according to the Humour of the Master of the Garden.”’ 

““The Solitary Gardener” is the only book in which we 
find illustrations of the gardening tools in use during the latter 
years of the seventeenth and the first half of the eighteenth 
century. The inscriptions attached to each illustration are very 
quaint. For instance, “ The Figure of a Flower Basket. A 
Gardner that cultivates Flowers, ought to have Baskets by 
him, to gather the Flowers in upon occasion. This sort of Baskets, 
shew a Gardner’s Neatness, and the genteel way of his Profession.”’ 
It is interesting to find that the watering pot in those days still 
closely resembled in shape the copper watering-pots in use in 
Tudor days and of which Thomas Hyll gives a full description in 
his ‘‘ Gardener’s Labyrinth ”’ (1577). 

ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
A VALUABLE SOUTH AFRICAN FLOWER. 


Sir,—Every now and then there appear at Covent Garden boxes of 
flowers called Chincherinchees. In Dutch their name is Cooltje and 
in botanical parlance Ornithogalum lacteum. Many of the ornitho- 
gilums, or Stars of Bethlehem, are popular hardy plants in this country ; 
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THE CHINCHERINCHEE ON ITS ARRIVAL FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 


unfortunately, O. lacteum is not. On the other hand, it is one of the 
few foreign flowers which deserves to be imported in bulk for decorative 
purposes, owing to its extraordinary quality of lasting for weeks in 
water. ‘They arrive in an undeveloped state ; one of our illustrations 
shows samples from a box taken the day after its arrival. This particular 
box happened to be fairly well developed. Usually, on their arrival 
the buds are still close to the stem and show no signs of white. The 
other illustration shows their appearance after a week in water, and they 
will continue to flower for six weeks or two months. All that is necessary 
is to cut off the end of the stems and to place them in tepid water. 
One other point is essential, and that is to change the water every three 
days. ‘The reason for their good keeping qualities is that both stem 
and petals are tough and hold a minimum quantity of water. Like 
so many South African flowers, they are scentless, and this is their only 
disadvantage, for their decorative value is great. They are imported into 
this country annually from September to the end of November.—C. M. 





IN FULL BLOOM AFTER A WEEK IN WATER 
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RUGBY TRIALS AND 
TROUBLES 


ow HE lot of the members of the English Selection Commi: tee 
is never a particularly happy one, but this year, wen 
their task is one of unusual responsibility, the f: es 
have been most unkind. The onecrumb of comfort or 
the selectors was the University match, which proved t at 
H. P. Jacob is back in the form which carried him triumpha: -ly 
through the international series last year and also showed 1 at 
some of the forwards on each side had improved sufficientlh, to 
bring them into the international class. 

Although the football in the University match did not re. ch 
a very high standard, the game was as exciting as any of ‘ts 
predecessors and there were some of the surprises forthcom ng 
without which no “ Varsity ’’ match seems complete. T: :¢ 
the weakness of the Cambridge centres had a good deal to 
with the defeat of their side, as had been expected, but he 
Oxford forwards made a surprisingly good show against tl ir 
famous opponents and, on the whole, I think honours w re 
easy. The failure of Rowe Harding on the Cambridge wing \ as 
partly due to the inefficiency of his inside man, although ti at 
was no excuse for the Welsh international’s poor defence. ‘Ihe 
Oxford three-quarters all had a good day, and Raymond \ as 
a brilliant success at full-back. The way in which this Aust: a- 
lian ran through his opponents and helped in passing runs 
his three-quarters reminded one of that famous Welsh aid 
Oxford back, J. Strand-Jones. A. T. Young was about tiie 
best of the half-backs, but the slow heeling of his forwarils 
made him seem less effective than usual at the base of the 
scrummage. W. I. N. Strong suffered by comparison with 
his more experienced vis-a-vis, and of the two stand-off halves 
I preferred T. E. S. Francis; both he and H. J. Kittermaster 
had bad and good patches of play. 

The match at Twickenham last Saturday emphasised once 
again the crying need for any team that hopes to give the New 
Zealanders. anything like a game—speed, fore and aft. The 
speed of a three-quarter line is the speed of its slowest member. 
In other words, the centres must be fast, if the wings are to have 
a fair chance. It is only fair to add, however, that on two 
occasions the Services wings were given splendid openings 
when a try seemed inevitable ; each time the pass was dropped 
at the critical moment. The forwards, playing one short all 
through the second half of the game, fought on gallantly up 
to the end, but they failed to get the ball as often as had been 
hoped, or was necessary, and were often left “‘in the air’ by 
the New Zealand wheels. 

And now for to-day’s match, the last Trial, on which the 
Selection Committee will have to decide the composition of the 
England XV for the New Zealand match, the culminating point 
of the All Black’s tour. It has been urged more than once in 
these columns that England’s only chance of success is to have 
a pack of forwards who will be powerful enough to control the 
ball in the scrummage, and a set of backs fast enough to get 
the advantage of the extra man in the three-quarter line and 
run round the opposing defence. The team chosen to represent 
England seems to have these attributes. 

To take the forwards first. Six of last year’s “ die-hards ’ 
have been picked, a very appropriate term so far as R. Edward 
is concerned. All six have played so well this season that ther 
was little doubt about their selection. W. W. Wakefield, th: 
leader, always takes a certain amount of winding up and ha 
not been too well, but he was himself again at Bradford ; ther 
is nothing better. The threat of a prolonged rest, even thoug! 
it was made by himself, was sufficient to galvanise A. T. Voyc: 
into efforts which were far from spasmodic; he is anothe 
‘die-hard ’? who cannot be spared for the shelf as yet. G. 5 
Conway and A. F. Blakiston are playing even better than las 
year, while R. Cove-Smith is one of the few who have suffere: 
no ill effects from the tour in South Africa. The two new mer 
D. C. Cumming of Cambridge and E. Winkley of Yorkshire ar 
both good men and not far behind their colleagues in all-roun: 
ability. Cumming played himself into the team during th 
University match, when he was only second to D. J. MacMyn, : 
Scotsman, in the Cambridge pack. Winkley played in each o 
the seven Yorkshire matches last season; that he should be 
picked for the England XV after being unable to turn out for 
the North shows the high opinion in which he is held by the 
selectors. 

The Committee have decided to make no experiments in the 
three-quarter line and have chosen the four who did so well 
for England last year. L. J. Corbett’s selection has never been 
in doubt in the minds of most, for he has done consistently well 
all through the season. Various misgivings have been felt about 
the other three, but H. P. Jacob in the University match, 
H. M. Locke and H. C. Catcheside in the North v. South 
Trial justified the hope that they were sound and had lost none 
of their pace. Jacob seemed to me to have improved his swerve 
and his defence against Cambridge left nothing to be desired. 
For their full-back the selectors have wisely decided to try 
H. L. V. Day. His experience as a three-quarter, his speed and, 
above all, his unequalled ability as a place-kick will make Day’s 
selection very popular. The choice of E. Myers as stand-off 
hafl cannot be criticised in any way; there is no player in 
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England who is equal in this position since W. J. A. Davies 
Myers is as likely as anyone on the English side to 
score against New Zealand, either by a cut-through try or by a 
The scrum-half has not yet been chosen. 
looks to me as if the Committee were going to see C. A. Kershaw 


retired. 
dropped-goal. 


in action again before deciding definitely. 


no comparison between Kershaw at his best and any of: his suc- 
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between A. T. 
This to Myers may just 
captain, but there 


There is, to my mind, The “ Rest’ team 


cessors, but there remains a doubt about his fitness and ability 


to reproduce his old form. 
Young, who played last year, and E. J. 
of Leicestershire and 


tion in the country 
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Failing Kershaw, the choice lies 
Massey, 
Lancashire. His experience as a partner 
turn the scale in favour of the Cambridge 
is not much to choose between the two. 
may be summed up as the best combina- 
to try out England thoroughly. 

LEONARD R,. TOosswiLe. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


TWELFTH CENTENARY OF THE 
CHRISTMAS TREE—724-1924. 
To THE Epiror. 


S: —The introduction of the Christmas tree 
ca. be traced to Winfred of England, better 
kr wn, since, by the name of St. Boniface. 


TRE 


In December of the 
of Christian pilgrims 

le their way slowly through the great 
T uringia Forest. They advanced calmly 
ac oss the then heathen land, and Winfred’s 
y -ekept shouting, “ Hail, ye sons of the forest : 
w ose god was Thor the Thunderer.”’ 
FP sently the missioners said to the Pagan 
( 
( 


It s a beautiful story. 
ye ° 724 a company 
n 


mans, “‘ This is the birth-night of the White- 

ist, Son of the All Father, Saviour of ali 
) okind.” Winfred introduced the Tree of 
tt Christ-Child—which was a young fir tree 
— the heathens in substitute of the Thunder- 
r Now, Thor was the god of thunder and 
_, to whom the oak is sacred ; subsequently 
t! Thunder-oak was hewn down after Win- 
t 
t 


’s arguments with the heathen chief, and 
| green fir tree was introduced in its stead 
o: the birth-night of Christ, and they carried 
it o the Chieftain’s hall, and there the heathens 
ai | their children gathered around it in safety 
a’ i peace. Its popularity soon spread, as 
e\etybody knows; but it was not until the 


ties of the nineteenth century, however, 
th it the Christmas tree came into the English 

iristmas festivities, it being first introduced 
a Windsor by the late Prince Consort. 
fied’s personal history is as interesting as the 
Christmas tree he introduced twelve centuries 
200 this December. 


Win- 


Born in Devonshire, at 






















the age of thirty-six he obtained the consent 
of his abbot to preach the gospel] to the idolaters 
of Germany. Furnished with letters to the 
Pope from the Bishop of Winchester, he 
proceeded to Rome. By Gregory II he was 
consecrated, and exhorted to persevere in his 
holy design. He went to Frisia, and by 722 
he appeared in Thuringia. Gregory III made 
him an archbishop. St. Boniface—a title he 
obtained later—was honoured with a place 
in the Prayer Book calendar, as a black-letter 
saint, and his festival is June 5th.—HvuBERT 
Burrows, 


ST. CATHERINE’S DAY. 

To THE Eprror. 
Sir,—In reference to the St. Catherine's 
Day Celebrations, in Northamptonshire, men- 
tioned on November 29th, I have always 
understood that Catherine of Aragon was the 
lady connected with lace in that district. It 
is said that she introduced lace making to 
combat the prevalent poverty. There is a 
pattern called the ‘* Catherine of Aragon,” 
traditionally attributed to her, which is still 
made in the district—A. M. T 


LOMBARDY POPLARS. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—In view of the interesting article on 
** Lombardy Poplars,” in the Christmas Number 
of Country Lire, I hope the enclosed photo- 
graph may be worth reproduction. It is of a 
very symmetrical group of these trees by the 
waters of the river Darent, near Otford, Kent, 


POPLARS BY THE RIVER DARENT. 





a district in which they are not particularly 
numerous. As one looks over the valley from 
the hills on either side, this group of poplars 
immediately catches the eye, owing to its 
isolated position—E. P. F. Fievp. 


THE WOOLLY WEST. 
To THE Eprror. 

Sir,—I have read with great interest MIr. 
Charles J. Belden’s article. Possibly my 
interest was even greater in the beautiful photo- 
graphs which illustrate the article and which 
bring back to me the days of long ago when 
I rode the range as a care-free cowpuncher 
and the name of the sheepman was anathema 
maranatha. Referring to the war between 
cattle and sheep owners, I remember crossing 
Alkali Arroya in ’82, at the point where there 
had been a conflict between the cattle-owners 
of southern Colorado and New Mexico sheep- 
men, who had moved north in search of pastures 
new. The hillsides were white with the bones 
of slaughtered sheep, and it was whispered 
that a number of their herders had been mur- 
dered along with them. What Mr. Belden 
says about ‘“‘ dry land’’ farmers brings back 
to my mind what was written on the door of 
the abandoned house of one of these agricultural 
optimists. This particular individual had 
taken up a homestead on the Llano Estacado 
in north-west Texas, which is a_ veritable 
abomination of desolation, and he had expressed 
his views before leaving in these words : 
‘““'Ten miles to timber, fifteen miles to water, 
six inches to hell—God bless our home ! ” 
HeNrRY H. JOHNSTONE. 
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“AN HEREDITARY LOVER OF BALL 
GAMES.”’ 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—I was interested in a letter and illustra- 
tion of a dog jumping for a ball. We have had 
many wire-haired fox-terriers whose favourite 
game was retrieving and jumping for a tennis- 
ball. For at least four generations this has 
been going on, and the dog we have at present, 
in spite of a bad injury to one hind leg, is very 
clever in catehing a ball as it bounces, and the 
old dogs and the puppies all race to catch 
a ball when thrown. ‘The puppies soon learnt 
to retrieve it, though they do not like parting 
with it. I send you a photograph of the 
mother, father and one puppy begging for 
it.—VIoLer OLIVER. 


OLD CHRISTMAS MEMORIES. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—The difference between now and what 
was eighty years ago is very great, seeing 
that so many new things are in use. But with 
country folk there is not so much change 
from what it was 100 years ago. I can remem- 
ber how Christmas began with the pig-killing 
quite a month before, but it all depended, 
with those in the country, on the moon. It 
was bad to kill a pig on the wane of the moon, 
but the best of luck to kill when the queen 
of night was waxing, for that would ensure 
good bacon, good luck and a certain using of 
bacon when roast or boiled ; but in the reverse 
case the cured bacon would not keep, but 
turn rancid, and the made-up pig chee1 
would go wrong. Old friends had to be 
viven portions of the pig to ensure good luck 
on both sides, and neither cloths nor dishes 
should be washed on being sent back. It should 
be nine days old before being eaten, and no 
poor widow must be overlooked in giving 
away good cheer. It was not real Christmas 
if such things were neglected. In all such 
ways did the old country folk keep what they 
called ‘‘a good Christmas.”’ It is much the 
same in villages now, except that there are 
more things to choose from. Weeks were 
spent in making ready the decorations for the 
house, and in particular in making the kissing 
branch for the houseplace. All three sorts of 
holly should be used in the house ; and if prickly 
holly was the first in, then the head of the house 
would rule in the year, but smooth-leaved 
holly would make the mistress ruler ; speckled 
holly brought peace and good-will to the house- 
hold, for it was said and believed that white 
spots on holly were caused by drops of Mary’s 
milk which fell on the holly which the shep- 
herds brought when they came to see the child 
Jesus in the manger. ‘The shepherds also 
were the first to use evergreens at Christmas, 
and decked the stable. These notions were 
common years ago! Do they still exist ? 
‘THos. RATCLIFFE. 


A FAMILY PICTURE. 
‘To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—I send you a photograph which I hope 
you may care to publish. It strikes me as a 
pleasant and unstudied picture both of country 
life and family life. At this moment we are 
thinking of winter, not summer re-unions, and 
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CATCHING THE THROWER’S EYE. 


some of us are hoping for an “ old-fashioned ”’ 
Christmas. The family in the picture 
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THE UNSEASONABLE SEASON, 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—On November 2tst I picked five marsh 
marigolds in full bloom from separate plants, 
and could have picked mote had the water j,er- 
mitted. ‘These were on the banks of the ‘] st. 
below Romsey. On November 27th, pear 
Wellington, Somerset, I saw a lark soaring nd 
singing. The rambler roses are throwing up 
clusters of buds, many of which have alre dy 
opened out in flower.—E, A. RAWLENCE, ~ 


A PROPHETIC MAP OF RUSSIA 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—Russia is a country that is much in 
our mind at present, and possibly the enclc .ed 
photograph may be of interest to your read rs, 
it is taken from a map of Ortelius, dated 1: 54, 
and was founded on the experiences of : iat 
great explorer, a familiar figure in Hakli yt, 
Anthony Jenkinson. In the north-east corner 
of the map is a most interesting and proph« tic 
detail. It shows two men in attitudes of 
adoration before a red flag, with this legi nd 
in Latin. ‘ The inhabitants of these regi ns 
worship the sun or a Red Flag hung on a p: le. 
They lead their life in camp and feed on he 
flesh of all animals, serpents and worms ind 
have a language of their own.” These men 
look typical Bolshies, with beards and unshcrn 
hair. In the letterpress Ortelius descrihes 
the Russian as ‘“‘ gens astuta et fallax et quo 
magis servitute quam libertate gaudet.” Truly 
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THE RED FLAG IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


doubtless prefer summer—then they are 
donkeys !—K. REITz. 





‘DOMESTIC HAPPINESS, THOU ONLY BLISS.” 


350 years have not changed a nation’s characte. 
—R. WARNER. 


OAKS THAT SHOOT AT CHRISTMAS 
To THE EpITor. 


Si1r,—In several parts of the country there is 
tradition that certain oak trees burst into 1 
premature leafage at Christmastime. One «{ 
the most famous of these trees existed 
Cadnam, in the New Forest. The tree itse f 
perished some years ago, but the spot where 
grew is still shown to interested visitor 
Modern botanists have been inclined to tre 
the whole question as one of mere supe 
stition, and personally I was inclined to share th 
view, until recently. Imagine my surpris 
during a ramble in the Forest on a winter’ 
day, when I discovered an oak tree with burstir 
buds from each of which there had emerge 
a pair of small leaves. These leaves were of 
bright green colour and were extremely delica 
in texture and had evidently only been expande 
a few days. There was no question of the 
being foliage that had come over from th 
previous autumn. Further observation hi: 
shown me that, although a few of these pre- 
cocious oaks do exist, they are extremely rare 
The majority of oaks after the fall of the lea 
show no signs of growth until the coming of th 
spring. I have never seen oaks shooting in thi 
manner outside the area of the New Forest an: 
it would be interesting to know if simila 
instances have been observed elsewhere, say 
for example, in Epping Forest.—S. LEonari 
BASTIN. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


STABLE EQUILIBRIUM 


HE first general review of the con- 

dition of the estate market published 

this year appeared in these columns 

a fortnight ago, and its keynote was 

that a state of stable equilibrium 

seems to have been reached in im- 
portant sections of the market. No very great 
acquaintance with the laws of mechanical 
science is necessary to enable anybody to 
comprehend what that connotes. Equilibrium 
is not necessarily the result of two forces only, 
but may accrue from a polygon of forces each 
playing its own part but in combination resulting 
in equipoise. Supply and demand may be 
fairly well proportioned, the one to the other, 
but the question of the state of the market is 
not simply that; there is a vast array of in- 
fluences, some very remotely connected with 
real estate, that make themselves felt for or 
against its interests. The equilibrium, then, 
that is being gradually reached may be con- 
sidered as the resultant of complex forces, and 
this makes it all the more gratifying that, after 
the ups and downs of the post-war period, a 
large turnover of all classes of real estate at 
satisfactory prices continues to be recorded. 
Confidence is the keynote. 

One consequence of the improved outlook 
will be a considerable increase in the demand 
for ordinary land as an investment. Another 
may be somewhat more reluctance than has 
hitherto been shown on the part of landowners 
to dispose of landed estates. Of course, 
however clearly they may perceive the value 
of their properties, they have not all, or to a 
full extent, a free hand about retaining estates 
because “‘ Taxation works out more unfairly 
upon them than anyone else.”’ In that remark, 
written this week, Sir Howard Frank has 
crystallised a profound truth, and he adds: 
“It may not have been the intention of a 
Government, but it is a fact nevertheless. 
Give them the relief to which they are entitled, 
and there will be less selling of landed estates 
and there will be greater security in the country, 
which will be a step towards that stability 
which everyone agrees is so necessary.” 

Turning from speculation about the future 
to the record of what has happened this year, 
we find that approximately 285 square miles 
of land are comprised in a summary of the 
more important sales carried out by a single 
firm during the past season. The notes of 
coming and concluded transactions from week 
to week in the Estate Market page of CoUNTRY 
Lire have given so much information about 
so many of the properties named below that 
the list may recall striking historical or other 
facts in relation to them. The aggregate 
area is 183,112 acres, in the disposal of 
which Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
have been concerned. The more interesting 
estates (the full list is of such length that 
part must be reserved for another week) are 
Witley Park, 3,357 acres, between Godalming 
and Haslemere, for the executors of the late 
Viscount Pirrie ; Burton Manor, 1,875 acres 
in Cheshire and Flintshire, with the whole 
village of Burton, for Mr. Henry Neville 
Gladstone of Hawarden ; Coghurst, 2,500 acres 
on the outskirts of Hastings (in conjunction 
with Messrs. Bray and Son), to a client of 
Messrs. Parsons and Bodin; the historical 
West Country seat, Hampton Court, Hereford- 
shire, with 1,000 acres; Newton, Elvanfort, 
Lanarkshire ; and the county seat of Short- 
grove, Essex, over 1,000 acres, for Adele, Lady 
Meyer. 

Recalling London and suburban sales, we 
find that £13,000 worth of Stoneyfields estate, 
and the major portion of the Broadfields 
estate, Edgware, were sold by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley, some of the land realising 
£1,000 an acre; and other notable properties 
disposed of by them are Grosvenor House, 
Upper Grosvenor Street, on behalf of the 
Duke of Westminster, to Viscount Leverhulme ; 
the remaining portions of the Bowden estate, 
Kennington Park, comprising 112 shops, 
licensed premises and private houses ; 31,000 
square ft. of the middle of Devonshire House 
site, Piccadilly, to Messrs. Thomas Cook and 
Son; Elms House, Hammersmith; and a 
large number of private residences in the 
West End. 


LITTLETON PARK FOR SALE. 


LITTLETON PARK ESTATE, near Shep- 
perton, which Sir Edward Nicholl has 
instructed Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 


to sell, has an annexe which was built on to 
Westminster Abbey for the Coronation of 
Edward VII as a robing room. It was re- 
moved to Littleton Park and re-built. The 
mansion was partly built under the direction 
of Sir Christopher Wren. It was visited by 
William IV, to whom there is a memorial in 
the grounds, and another interesting relic is 
Queen Victoria's boathouse and summerhouse, 
once in the grounds of Buckingham Palace, and 
now standing on the bank of the Colne, which 
runs through the gardens. 

The southern portion of Hopton Hall 
estate, Derbyshire, will be offered by auction 
next month by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley. The property extends to nearly 1,900 
acres and includes ten dairy holdings. 

Frensham Hill estate, Farnham, will be 
submitted early next year, a modern mansion, 
cottages and building sites. 

Wood Hall, adjoining the golf links at 
Sunningdale, has been sold by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley since the auction. Messrs. 
Wilson and Co. acted for the purchaser. 

The greater portion of Kuirktonhill is to 
be sold by auction at an early date. The 
estate is six miles from Montrose, and the 
portion to be offered, 1,151 acres, includes 
Kirktonhill House, salmon fishing in the North 
Esk, and low ground shooting. 

At Presteigne Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley sold by auction 1} mules of dry 
fly trout and grayling fishing in the Lugg, 
with Letchmoor Meadows, 93 acres, for 
£7,500. ‘The fishing is noted, and in May- 
fly time baskets of ten brace of trout, fish 
averaging a pound each, may be obtained ; 
several one-and-a-half pounders were landed 
last season. 


PERSIAN CARPETS AND GEORGIAN 
WORK. 


AT the sale of the contents of Colworth, 

the late Sir Albert Bowen’s Bedfordshire 
seat, the following prices were realised by 
Wvlessrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley: ‘Two 
lmari plates, 41 guineas; Persian carpet, 
64 guineas; mahogany long-case clock of 
Chippendale design, 5¢ guineas; Persian 
crimson ground carpet, 95 guineas; Kang-hsi 
beaker, 244ins., 54 guineas; Persian carpet, 
with Arabic and Persian inscriptions, signed 
and dated, 115 guineas ; tulipwood commode 
in the Louis XV style, 40 guineas ; French tall 
tulipwood china cabinet, 62 guineas ; tulipwood 
cabinet secretaire, 61 guineas; grand piano- 
forte by Steinway and Sons, 140 guineas ; 
Georgian mahogany winged bookcase, 104 
guineas; mahogany pedestal writing-table, 
40 guineas; set of six mahogany chairs of 
Chippendale design, 50 guineas; pair of 
Kang-hsi blue and white sugar jars (1662- 
1723), 13ins., 55 guineas ; full-size oak billiard- 
table, 125 guineas. 


TOWN HOUSES SOLD. 


FOLLOWING the announcement of their 

recent sales of properties announced in 
these columns, Messrs. Collins and Collins 
have sold the beautifully appointed residence 
of Lady Sholto Douglas, No. 6, Upper 
Grosvenor Street, and have again sold No. 23, 
Great Cumberland Place, a town mansion, 
lately the residence of Lady Maud Warrender. 

Auctions arranged for early in the new 
year by Messrs. Hampton and Sons include 
those of Pinewold, Walton-on-Thames, a 
freehold, including a site for another house, 
in all about 2 acres, in one or two lots ; West- 
over, Milford-on-Sea, another freehold of 
5 acres; Forewinds, Sandwich Bay, a freehold 
marine residence with large garage, terraced 
grounds with miniature six-hole golf course, 
in all over 2 acres ; and Fairstead, Whetstone, 
and a site for another house. In one or two 
lots. (In conjunction with Messrs. Wheeler 
and Wheeler.) 

We understand that Messrs. Ewart, 
Wells and Co. have purchased from Messrs. 
Cross and Cross the remaining portion of the 
Bridge Farm estate, which is within four 
minutes’ walk of the new tube station. It 
is proposed to erect residences of the country 
house type. 


REMOVAL TO WORTH PARK. 


IN conjunction with Messrs. Winnett and 
Son Messrs. Kemsley have disposed of 
Milton Mount College, Gravesend, which 


for many years was a boarding school for girls. 
The premises were taken over by the Admiralty 
during the war, and the trustees had to reinstate 
themselves, which they did by acquiring 
Worth Park, Sussex. Messrs. Kemsley 
announce that the Corn Exchange at Romford, 
which was withdrawn at auction on Decem- 
ber 2nd, has since been sold. Other properties 
recently offered by auction and since disposed 
of by them are Manor Farm, Dagenham 
(7o} acres) ; Poppinghouse Farm, High Laver 
(about 68 acres); and the residences Yardley 
House, Sewardstone, and Fairmead, 'Theydon 
Bois. Further properties disposed of are 
Ray Park, Woodford, with 30 acres of land, 
and Laindon Hall Farm, Laindon (1653 acres), 
the total purchase price being approximately 
£45,000. : 

Recent sales by Messrs. Hy. Duke and 
Son include Langdon Manor. ‘This im- 
portant landed estate in West Dorset, close 
to Beaminster, with its superbly placed _resi- 
dence, commands views of great extent and 
variety. The lands are some of the soundest 
for sheep breeding, dairying and corn growing, 
having carried a Dorset Down breeding flock, 
and a large dairy herd of pure and first-cross 
Devon cattle. 


TWO * HEYWOOD” HOUSES SOLD. 


APTAIN SHAW, M.P., the local Member, 
gave {£6,900 for Heywood House, West- 
bury, Wiltshire, with 225 acres, at an auction 
by Messrs. Harrods, Limited. The other 
Heywood House (submitted on the following 
day), that at Stewkley, Bucks, was sold 
at Leighton Buzzard by Messrs. Stafford 
Rogers and A. W. Merry, with 15 acres, for 
£2,100. 

Captain Louis Paine has sold Fernham 
House and 135 acres at Faringdon, through 
Messrs. Curtis and Henson, who have also 
disposed of Hill Court, Edenbridge, a fine 
modern house and 21 acres, near Hever ; 
and another modern house, West Witheridge, 
near Penn, has been sold by the firm, with 
10 acres. 

The Roman camp commanding the Stort, 
known as Wallbury, formerly part of Halling- 
bury House estate, and scheduled as an Ancient 
Monument, has been sold to a client of Messrs. 
Browne and Gill, with 200 acres. The camp 
is hexagonal and a mile round, with double 
ditches. 

Messrs. Norfolk and Prior and Messrs. 
Samuel B. Clark and Son were the agents 
concerned in the sale of No. 5, Sussex Place, 
Regent’s Park. 

Messrs. Constable and Maude have sold 
twelve shops and twenty-four flats at Hendon, 
having a gross rental of £5,000 a year, for, 
roundly, £50,000. 


MIDDLETON ESTATE RE-SALE., 


OINTLY, Messrs. James Styles and Whit- 
lock, with Messrs. Winterton and Sons, 
held a successful re-sale of the late Lord 
Middleton’s Warwickshire estate. The estate, 
which has already been fully described, includes 
the historic residence, Middleton Hall, sixteen 
farms, a number of small holdings, the total 
area being approximately 3,680 acres, which 
was divided into 102 lots. Many farms had 
been sold by private treaty before the auction. 
Bidding was keen for the small holdings, 
cottages and accommodation lands, and also 
active for the woodlands and some of the 
farms. Some of the prices realised under 
the hammer included £7,750 for Trickley 
Coppice, 191 acres, of oak and ash; and 
£4,900 for New Park Wood, 121 acres. Small 
holdings sold very actively at from £300 to 
£1,000. Following the auction a number of 
important transactions took place, including 
Middleton Hall and Coneybury Farm sold 
together, Cross Green Farm, New Park Farm 
and Allen End Farm, with the result that 
the total realised under the hammer and by 
private treaty amounted to £75,000. Among 
the lots to be dealt with by private treaty 
are Hunt Green Farm, 161 acres; Upper 
House Farm, 231 acres; Church Farm, 
198 acres; Hill Farm, 267 acres; and Ash 
End Farm, 148 acres ; and a few small holdings. 
The Rugby firm has sold Lot 17 of Offchurch 
estate, near Leamington, Fosse Farm, 193 acres. 
Only two farms on the whole estate and a few 

cottages now remain for disposal. 

ARBITER. 
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SIRES FOR THE STUD IN _ 1925 


PAPYRUS, POT AU FEU, AND SOME OTHERS. 


T is not inappropriate, on the eve of another breeding season, 
to draw the attention of the owners of mares to the new 
blood, or rather, new representatives of old blood, which 
will be available in 1925. The writer has in mind those 
young sires which will be taking up stud duties for the 

first time. Naturally, of course, they vary in eminence from 
classic winners to mere handicappers, and the claims advanced 
on their behalf vary accordingly—as also do the fees. Looking 
at the list in the latest issue of “‘ The Racing Calendar,’’ the 
names of two classic winners occur. They are Papyrus, the 
Derby winner of 1923, and Pot au Feu, the winner of the French 
Derby this year. Tranquil, the St. Leger winner of last year, 
and Brownhylda, the Oaks winner, being mares, have passed 
from training to the stud. The latter is now the property of 
the Aga Khan, and will, I believe, have Pot au Feu for her first 
mate. Another and more recent Oaks winner in Straitlace 
has likewise been sent into retirement. 

It is interesting, of course, to follow the careers of the famous 
race-winning mares after they have done with racing, but of 
more immediate concern are the prospects of the young sires. 
In addition to the two classic winners mentioned, I gather that 
other horses now available to breeders are Poisoned Arrow, 
Golden Boss, Rose Prince, Inkerman, Puttenden, Tremola, 
Hurry Off, Stratford and Friar. There are not many of them, 
and I imagine that they do no more than fill gaps caused by the 
deaths of sires during the past year. Mr. Hornung, as the 
owner of Papyrus, has the satisfaction of announcing that the 
horse’s subscription list is full for 1925. People so soon forget, 
that it may not be out of place to remind them that Papyrus 
is Tracery’s Derby winner, and one, probably, better than the 
average of Derby winners in this country. Of no more than 
average size, he is a rich dark brown in colour, almost black, 
but a brown nevertheless. 

Papyrus, I am sure, was a high-class horse. He gave a fine 
show when second to Polyphontes for the Eclipse Stakes, for 
the winner then was immensely a better colt than later in the 
year. He went stale and trained off. Papyrus, too, was splendid 
when so narrowly beaten by Teresina for the Jockey Club Stakes. 
It will be recalled that the mare was receiving as much as 12lb., 
including the sex allowance. Though beaten, I am satisfied 
it was the best performance of his very honourable racing career. 
I have seen it stated that the voyage to America and the race 
with Zev did him harm. All I can say is that he was never sick 
or sorry the whole time, and that I am positive (as far as one is 
entitled to be) that he would have beaten Zev had the ground 
remained dry. However, all that is done with. No doubt the 
voyage and the experience made a big hole in his career, since 
the training of him may not have been made easier. A four year 
old is not an easy subject for the trainer to bring back after having 
been indulged with two sea voyages and an abrupt change of 
climate. Yet he did, as I have mentioned, put up the race 
of his life when so narrowly beaten by Teresina for the Jockey 
Club Stakes over a mile and a quarter. I feel certain he will 
be a notable success at the stud, especially as his breeding is 
most excellent. 

I find the presence in this country at the Highclere Stud 
of the French-bred Pot au Feu most attractive. He belongs 
to the Aga Khan, for whom he won the French Derby. The 
horse, we are told, is a chestnut, by Bruleur, probably the best 
stallion in France, from Polly Peachum, by Spearmint from 
Lindoiya, by Gallinule from Venus, by St. Simon from Lady 
Loverule, the dam also of the Derby winner, St. Amant. Lindoiya 
is still at Mr. Anthony de Rothschild’s stud, and it will be seen 
how very English is Pot au Feu on the dam’s side of his pedigree. 
I believe the Aga Khan bought him as a yearling at the Deauville 
sales. As a racehorse the colt won over 700,oo0ofr. in stakes, 
including the Prix Daru, the French Derby and the Prix du 
President de la Republique, in which Capucin, a former winner 
of the French Derby, and Filbert de Savoie, beaten a head 
for the Ascot Gold Cup, were second and third respectively. 
While a fee of 300 guineas is being asked for Papyrus, that 
for Pot au Feu is 150 guineas. 

The Aga Khan is an ardent believer in the value of exchanges 
of blood between this country and France, and in no sense 
endorses the suggestion that the supremacy of British bloodstock 
is in danger of being captured by French breeders. He has 
told us that he considers the average French horse to be 7Ib. 
below the average English horse, and though in France there 
are very notable horses from time to time, their breeding is such 
as shows what a primary contribution is made from purely English 
blood. Pot au Feu, for instance, is a horse who, we may agree, 
was by far the best of the French three year olds in 1924. Mr. 
William Allison reminds us that the son of Bruleur, who ranks 
as a Grand Prix winner, is “‘ a really brilliant tail-male descendant 
of The Flying Dutchman,”’ and expresses a hope that this great 
male line will be effectually revived in England. 

Poisoned Arrow, by Spearmint from White Lie, by White 
Eagle, from Jean’s Folly, is a horse for which 1, throughout, 
maintained the greatest admiration. He belongs to the most 
valuable sort that steadily get better and better as racehorses. 
Captain Gooch, who trained him, never bothered about him as 
a two year old, realising that it might ruin him to attempt to 





train one so obviously backward and requiring time to mature 
to his fine frame. One may remind Lord D’Abernon that fo 
the most part owners do show some consideration and dis 
cretion in not seeking to make racehorses of material which clearly 
is not fit for the rigorous methods of training. On the other 
hand, it would be foolish to ignore the active, early-to-hand 
youngster and wait until such time as the bigger and stronge: 
ones come to their best. The former would then have no chance 
at all. 

The jockey, Childs, is a man of now lengthy and first-class 
experience, and he was saying a little while ago that in his opinion 
Poisoned Arrow was, on his day, about the best horse he has 
ever ridden. It was only as a four year old that he began to 
come to his best, for as a three year old he was just missing the 
big things in the handicap line as shown by his seconds for the 
Duke of York Handicap, the Cambridgeshire and the Liverpool] 
Autumn Cup, beaten in the latter race by that great little mare, 
Selene, belonging to Lord Derby. Asa four year old he won the 
Duke of York Handicap and the Liverpool Autumn Cup, among 
other successes. His breeding is redolent of the splendid founda- 
tions laid at the now National Stud by Lord Wavertree, and one 
cannot doubt that the Compton Stud will have a big success 
with this very fine individual. I think Poisoned Arrow is probably 
the best-looking Spearmint horse I ever saw, and I do not except 
Spion Kop, the Derby winner. I notice his fee has been fixed 
at 98 sovs. 

Puttenden, by The Tetrarch from Ayrslave, the dam of 
the Cesarewitch winner, Air Raid, combines in his pedigree the 
fastest blood of the moment with the stoutest. Alec Taylor 
trained Puttenden to be a thorough stayer, though not of Cup 
quality. It is, however, on record that he won an Ascot Vase. 
As a stud proposition I thought Sir Charles Pulley got him at a 
very reasonable price at the Newmarket sales early this month, 
and by fixing his fee at 49 sovs. he is bringing him within the 
reach of the modest breeder as well as the big and influential 
stud-owner. Mr. Reid Walker evidently made up his mind not 
to keep his good-looking horse, Inkerman, in training another 
year, and so he is now at his stud at Shifnal in Shropshire at a 
fee of only 9 guineas. This seems absurdly low for a horse 
who, while in training, won stakes worth £12,000, including the 
valuable Jockey Club Stakes. It was on that occasion he beat 
the St. Leger winner, Tranquil. Inkerman is a bay horse with 
marked quality. His sire, Invincible, showed that with few 
opportunities he could get winners, and he was a distinct loss 
when he died not so long ago. However, his son right worthily 
takes his place. Inkerman’s dam, Elizabetta, was a daughter 
of Diamond Jubilee, and was herself a very fine stayer. 

Two new sires who should interest our breeders a great 
deal are the two that Mr. Macomber has sent to stand at Egerton 
House Stud—Rose Prince and Golden Boss. Here we have 
representatives of splendid stamina and brilliant speed. The 
one won the Cesarewitch, beating Teresina a short head, and this 
year won the Alexandra Stakes at Ascot. The other was so 
exceptional a sprinter that he was never beaten in England. 
It is a sign of the times that he is full for next season, the fee 
being the low one of 24 sovs. After all, it must be far more 
satisfactory to put up a fee than to have to take it down, which 
latter must be interpreted as a sign of comparative failure. 

I think it will be generally agreed that Golden Boss was a 
most beautiful horse, while Rose Prince, too, has remarkable 
quality for a stayer. It was fully expected that the latter would 
win the Cesarewitch a second time, but an extraordinary and, 
I suppose, unheard-of thing happened to him. When competing 
at Doncaster for the Rufford Abbey Plate, a horse in front of 
him broke down so suddenly that before his jockey could avoid 
it Rose Prince ran right into him. As his jockey said at the time, 
it must have been a tremendous shock, so heavy was the impact. 
However, no more was thought about it until some time before 
the Cesarewitch, when he would go awfully badly in his gallops, for 
no apparent reason. The least excitement seemed to upset him 
and stifle any efforts to settle down into a racing pace. 

It was then that an examination revealed that the heart 
had been disturbed by the collision at Doncaster. I mention 
these facts because in the first place they are most exceptional, 
and in the second place breeders should be assured that there 
is no inherent heart trouble with the horse which is likely to 
affect his progeny. In my opinion, he is the sort to produce 
horses of splendid constitution with high racing merit. I may 
add that he is by Prince Palatine, from Eglantine, by Perth, 
who, I remember, was a very good racehorse in France in his day. 

Of Hurry Off, Tremola, Stratford and Friar I may mention 
that Hurry Off was not so very far from being the best of his year, 
while so very speedy and very handsome was Tremola that 
it is paying the greatest compliment to compare him with Golden 
Boss. Tremola was really exceptionally good-looking, with 
rare physical development too, and at 9 guineas at the Aislabie 
Stud, Stetchworth, he looks to be a most attractive proposition. 
Stratford was acquired for the Ballykisteen Stud in Ireland, 
to take the place of Happy Warrior. His breeding, by Swynford 
out of Lesbia, is simply immaculate. Friar was twice a winner 
at Ascot in the same week, and he bids for patronage now at 
9 guineas a mare. PHILIPPOS. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS O.T.C. TARGET FOR 1925 





THE CANON FROME LANDSCAPE TARGET, 1925. 


LANDSCAPE TARGET FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
CHAMPIONSHIP, 1925. 

HE accompanying reproduction of the drawing which 

has been prepared for next year’s landscape target in 

the Public Schools competition for the Country LIFE 

cups comes nearer photographic exactitude than any 

before submitted. If art has been emploved in arrange- 
ment of the salient features its evidence is nowhere con- 
spicuous. The inspiration of the picture is the piece of country 
wherein Colonel Hopton, himself a musketry expert, has set 
up a private rifle range extending to the remarkable dis- 
tance of 1,400yds. The woods, coppices and hedgerows are 
true to the original, even the trees being an almost leaf-for- 
leaf reproduction. In the distance are the Malvern Hills, true 
to contour. A railway station, which is situated in rather a 
remote part of Wales, has admittedly been hauled into the 
picture, likewise a cattle hovel with picturesque thatch roof 
from somewhere in Wiltshire. The little hut nestling in the 
distant wood has been moved from a similar situation just 
outside the left of the picture, so that on the whole very little 
liberty has been taken with fact. As a target, the view presents 
a more than sufficient number of military objectives; that is, 
places where hostile sniping parties might be supposed to lie 
hidden. Such, however, is not the difficulty ; for enemy parties 
may be anywhere and everywhere in any piece of country 
whatsoever. For landscape target practice the view must 
contain a sufficiently distributed number of description points 
in order to enable fire to be directed on to even an incon- 
spicuous mole-heap, visible at best through a telescope. Those 
who take an interest in our competition will perceive that 
the crudities of drawing exhibited in recent former specimens 
have disappeared. This results from the collaboration of Mr. 
G. Atkinson, of Dulwich College, to whom a tribute is due for 
the way he has harnessed his art to the needs of a practical object. 


GAME BIRDS AND WILDFOWL. 

Mr. J. C. Harrison’s show of sporting pictures at the Vicars 
Galleries reminds us that this branch of study and composition 
is field naturalists’ work in its most fascinating branch. No 
matter what advances are made in photography mechanical 
reproduction will always leave clear the sphere of the artist, 
who can view postures and attitudes through field-glass or 
telescope which are forbidden to the camera. Of necessity 
effort must be concentrated on the pictures for which there is 
a demand, the sportsman above all others seeking a reminder 
of his all too rare indulgences. Birds of prey are little in evidence 
this year, the buyers’ verdict classing them as vindictive, cruel 
and otherwise representing the less happy aspect of wild life. 
The Thorburn influence prevails in this line of work, but one 
sees evidences of a desire to get away from its severer methods. 
The demand for flight subjects of necessity introduces a number 
of specimens, perhaps a trifle more approximately expressed 
than when sitting, this so as to suggest the fleeting view of a thing 
in rapid motion. Likewise there is a striving for groups without 
a dominant personality. Progress is a necessity, for there 
never was a subject in artistry where buyers as a class are more 
expert in assessing the technical merits of a work. Admittedly 
they are not experts, but past sub-conscious observation of the 
actual thing tells them whether it has been correctly expressed. 
That the verdict is in the main favourable is proved by the 
number of little red seals in the corner. 


A CHRISTMAS TURKEY SHOOT IN FLORIDA. 

There are no wild Butt Orpingtons or Sussex Reds in any 
jungle, nor wild Jersey cows on any prairie, but the wild turkey 
still flits through the forest in the same bronze plumage, and 
orders his hens about in the same hectoring, gobbling tone as 
the bird your poulterer bought from the farmer. 

On Christmas Day you would arise in a_ Florida forest 
from dreams of an English farmstead, for it would be the cries 
of the wild turkeys which, after colouring your dreams with 
vain hopes of home, called you back to the reality of exile. 
Slowly the dream vision changes, the red brick buildings of 
the dream farmstead change into decayed, fallen-in log slave 
cabins of an abandoned plantation. The dream apple trees 
change into real wild orange and lemon trees, growing out of 
a Bermuda grass lawn. The ripe fruit gleams like flame through 
the glistening green of the leaves; wild roses clamber through 
them ; the perfume of the orange blossoms drifts on the dawn 
breeze. Nothing is familiar except the gobble! gobble! gobble ! 
of the wild turkeys, which have come out of the pine forest to 
break their fast on the wild orange pips. The turkey hens are 
only there because their lords and masters love orange pips 
and grass seed. They themselves prefer little frogs and tadpoles 
and swamp food. These subtle-minded female things do not 
taste as good as they look; they taste fishy, for all their lovely 
bronze plumage, glistening in the sun. Therefore when, still 
lying beneath the ox-wagon where you dreamed, you sleepily 
pick up your Winchester, it is at the strutting, gobbling, deliciously 
fed turkey-cock you fire. Hurrah! Lucky shot! Half a 
dozen frog-fed hens are widowed. Your Christmas dinner is 
assured. 

Too wet with dew to rise from the ground, the turkeys 
run like wounded pheasants into the palm scrub of the pine 
forest. Our guide, Juan Montez di Occa, part Indian, part 
Cuban slave dealer, part American—called by his fellow cattle 
chasers Johnny Jones—frees a tethered mustang. Johnny 
is as one with the forest and the wild turkeys ; he knows exactly 
what the birds will do. They will make for the swamps around 
the palm-bordered lake, but first they must cross a belt of prairie. 
There the hens take to the air, but a 25lb. turkey cock, which 
relies on his two legs, is ridden down in the dewy grass by the 
galloping mustang and pistolled by Juan Montez di Occa. More 
widowed turkey hens, more Christmas dinner. 

And then, towards sunset, Juan conceals us, scattered 
around the margin of the lake—an oval mirror of tinted water 
that is fringed by sago palms and giant cypress trees, bearded 
with Spanish moss; a square mile of hushed loveliness. The 
low honk from the snout of an alligator swimming towards 
the shore hardly ripples the silence of the tinted water. The 
red sun sinks. It is the signal. The evening stillness is broken 
by the farmyard noise of gobbling turkeys; a terrific flapping 
of wings, whole flocks of turkeys are going up to roost. They 
have betrayed themselves. There is the sound of a gun. A 
charge of buckshot has brought down a wild turkey from the 
top of a tall cypress tree. 

That night the turkey gobbler is split with an axe and 
barbecued over a log fire. For all his exotic food, he tastes 
uncommonly like his brother in the poulterer’s shop—only 
juicier. The others will make useful New Year’s presents when 
we return to civilisation. The wild turkey, you see, has to deny 
himself all neighbourhood with civilisation. He is so shy, this 
noisy bird. GERALD VILLIERS-STUART. 















LATE GEORGIAN 


URNITURE of the satinwood period 

relied to a considerable extent upon 

inlay and painting for its completion, 

and in the finest examples English 

craftsmen were not far behind the 

French. In the early phase of Late 
Georgian inlay the details were defined and 
on a bold scale ; under Robert Adam’s direct 
influence there was, naturally, a classic bent 
to the design. Following the tendency of French 
contemporary ornament, again, designs of 
sprays, bouquets and baskets of flowers were 
in vogue, deftly disposed, executed in soft 
colouring, and engraved. Such inlay was, as 
an early nineteenth century writer admits, 
‘an expensive mode of ornamenting furniture, 
and when it is not well done it is subject to 
speedy decay ; it has lately been revived in a 
more chaste and correct style.” 

In a pair of circular cupboards at Mr. 
Albert Amor’s of St. James’s Street, the body 
is of mahogany, with a frieze inlaid with an en- 
riched guilloche of French type ; the tambour 
below is decorated with alternate vertical 
bands of harewood and inlaid  satinwood ; 
and the tripod legs of rosewood are faced with 
rams’ heads and husks. ‘The harewood top, 
which is inlaid with a radial fan and husks, 
is finished with a gadrooned moulding of 
gilt brass. These cupboards passed from 
Bretby, formerly the seat of the Stanhopes, 
to the collection of the late Colonel Mulliner. 

From the Mulliner collection are a panel 
of Barcheston tapestry and a fine mirror in 
a carved gilt and wooden frame, which encloses 
a barometer, a thermometer and a_ bracket 
for supporting a clock, formerly in the possession 
of Mr. G. St. John Mildmay at Queen’s Camel. 
The shaped and curved frame, which is en- 
riched with an outer egg and tongue moulding, 
is crested by acanthus scrolls centring in a 
large shell, and at the base is a foliated scroll. 
Upon the upper part of the mirror is an eagle 
in flight and a ribboned swag of flowers and 
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wheatears. The tapes- 
try panel, from Chastle- 
ton House in Oxford- 
shire, which was built 
in 1603, dates from 
about 1595, and is woven 
with the coat of arms 
of Jones impaling Pope : 
Walter Jones, a prosper- 
ous Witney woollen mer- 
chant, having married 
Eleanor Pope, Maid of 
Honour to Queen Eliza- 
beth. The coat of arms 
is surrounded bya 
scrolling border and 
flanked by fruit and 
flowers springing from 
foliated scrolls relieved 
against a_ blue-green 
ground ; while the out- 
side border of close-set 
fruit and flowers has a 
yellow ground. 

At Mr. Amor’s there 
are some characteristic 
examples of marquetried 
and inlaid furniture of 
the late seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 
Dating from the late 
seventeenth century is a 
cabinet upon a_ stand 
veneered with  oyster- 
pieces of walnut and 
marquetried with ovals enclosing a floral design 
in which green-stained bone figures. In the 
spandrels outside the oystered banding sur- 
rounding these ovals are lilies, tulips and other 
flowers in holly and green-stained bone. The 
sides of the cabinet are decorated with a parrot 
within an oval panel surrounded by a stringing. 
Dating from the last years of the eighteenth 
century is a semi-elliptical satinwood com- 
mode resting upon paw 
feet, the sides inlaid with 
large rosewood oval 
panels which are painted 
and inlaid with female 
figures, while the top is 
bordered with a_ broad 
rosewood margin inlaid 
with a floral guilloche. 
Still later is the Regency 
mahogany work-table, 
which (when closed) 
passes for a_ celestial 
globe. The tripod stand 
is of ebonised wood 
headed with satyr masks 
and finishing in hoof 
feet which rest on a 
mahogany platform. The 
surface of the globe is 
inlaid with satinwood 
ovals, upon which the 
signs of the zodiac are 
finely drawn in pen and 
ink. When half the globe 
is rolled back the many 
ingenious satinwood and 
amboyna fittings of a 
work-table are disclosed. 

A provincial version 
of the rococo style in 
furniture is exemplified 
in two mahogany 
Masonic chairs made for 
the Senior and Junior 
Wardens of the Devon 
and Cornwall Masonic 
Society, probably 
between 1765 and 1770. 
The design of the two 
chairs is identical, except 
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for the insignia ; the splat is pierced and carved 
with coquillage, as is the lower third of the 
back uprights, while the front legs and front 
rail are enriched with fret-cut detail. 

At Messrs. Christie’s sale on Thursday, 
December 18th, there were some interesting 
objects, including an English carpet woven 
with garlands of flowers and the arms of 
Cosard of Cosard, Hampshire, quartering 
Clarke, and with Cosard in pretence in colours on 
a red ground, with a white border ; and a fine 
late eighteenth century chair formerly at 
Stansted Park and in the Mulliner collection, 
of which the gilt framework is carved with 
acanthus, laurel foliage and beading, and the 
seat and back covered with old rose-coloured 
Spitalfields silk woven with figures of Flora 
and Neptune in silver. On Friday, Decem- 
ber 19th, the sale at Messrs. Sotheby includes 
a collection of tea-caddies of mahogany, 
harewood and satinwood, many of which are 
painted or inlaid. In one example, the three 
inner lids are inlaid with shells and borders 
of tulipwood, while the exterior is inlaid with 
seven oval panels of shells and trophies. In 
another octagonal example, which is of satin- 
wood, the borders are inlaid with lines of 
green and purple woods and decorated with 
figures within two oval panels. 

In a large interesting set of early eighteenth 
century chairs of gilt walnut, which came from 
Glemham, in Suffolk, the gilding of the 
woodwork is original; the knees of the 
legs are carved with a large oval cabochon 
surmounted by a conventionalised plume of 
three feathers. The covering is a reproduction 
of the original rich material, which is a pat- 
terned cloth of gold on a silver ground, threaded 
with brilliant coral lines, bordered by a silver 
braid. The set, consisting of ten chairs, two 
stools and two love seats, is the property of 
Messrs. Edwards of Regent Street, who are 
shortly moving their premises. In the possession 
of the same firm is the carved staircase removed 
from Cassiobury when it was dismantled, an 
example of the rich and satisfying treatment 
of acanthus balustrading, arranged in straight 
flights between panelled newels, also carved 
with acanthus and surmounted by pine- 
cones, J. DE SERRE. 














